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AGRICULTURAL PATTERNS AND SOIL TYPES 
IN NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND 
GEORGE Kay 


The agricultural landscape of Britain is infinitely complex and details 
of local distributions can be discerned only by intensive farm and land- 
use surveys. Such a survey was made of 140 square miles in the arable- 
beef farming region of north-east Scotland and some of the agricultural 
patterns it revealed are discussed in this paper. The area surveyed 
contains a wide variety of physical features and soils. It extends from 
the coastal lowlands of the Moray Firth, across the quartzite hills of 
Aultmore and the basins of the Isla and Deveron rivers, to Strath or. 
and the slate hills of Gartly and Kennethmont (Fig. 1). Particular 
attention is my to an analysis of the nye patterns in relation 
to soil and lan , and the réle of these physical factors in some 
relevant aspects of the evolution of the present agriculture is also 
considered, for in north-east Scotland the heritage of the last two 
centuries is very marked. 

The first published report and maps of the Soil Survey of Scot- 
land! provide a detailed description of the soils of the area surveyed, 
and this section outlines only the salient features of the stint of 
classification, the soils’ properties and the distribution of the soil types. 
Most of the area lies under a cover of glacial deposists which “varies 
from a trace to 40 feet; generally it is some 2 to 8 feet in depth”. * 
This cover consists of a series of boulder clays derived largely from 
local bedrocks, of fluvio-glacial sands and gravels and of lacustrine or 
marine deposits along the present coastal zone.* From the close of the 
glacial era these surface rocks have been decomposed by physical, 
chemical and biological transformation processes and mature soils with 
well-defined profiles have developed over virtually the whole area. The 
profiles of mature soils are largely the result of climatic conditions 
which in this area lead to a constant leaching process and the wide- 
spread formation of Podzol Soils. The intensity of podzolisation is 
modified by the character of the parent material, permeability and the 
base content being the most influential factors. Soils on till derived 
entirely or mainly from basic igneous rocks, serpentine, rocks of Middle 
Old Red Sandstone age and on some inter-glacial clays have resisted 
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Fig. 1. Topographical Features. The ten parishes in the area surveyed are named 


podzolisation sufficiently to be classed as Brown Forest Soils (low base 


status); these are generally more fertile and less acidic than the Podzols 
(Table 1 and Figure 2). ‘Poor dr. 


ainage and waterlogging also modify 
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the effects of leaching, and gley soils, often with a peaty humus surface- 
horizon or a cover of peat, are found on the pw areas and are 
associated with both Podzols and Brown Forest Soils. On gley soils 
land-drainage is essential to good farming and in the worst areas 
drainage problems prohibit cultivation. 

The third major soil group is found on higher, exposed land where 
harsher climatic conditions motivate a cycle of related processes. 
Podzolisation is intensified, all but hardy moorland plants are dis- 
couraged, the activity of the soil — is limited, and a strongly 
acid, raw humus (mor) or peat layer develops above excessively leached 
mineral soils. This group, termed Peat Podzol, is the least amenable 
to agricultural development. 

The variety of soils within any one of these groups renders further 
subdivision necessary and the Soil Survey of Scotland bases this on 
parent materials. Differences in the minerals made available on the 
decomposition of various parent materials are reflected in many soil 
properties, in texture, structure, colour and chemical composition. Four- 
teen parent materials are distinguished and the soils developed on each 
are known as a soil association. The soils of each association are grouped 
into soil series — to their drainage conditions (Fig. 2). Four 
series are mapped: 1. shallow: freely (excessively) drained; 2. inter- 
mediate: freely drained; 3. rly drained; 4. very poorly drained. 
The occurrence of one or all of this range of series within an association 
is related mainly to relief. Shallow, excessively drained soils occur on 
the moderate to steep upper slopes of the quartzite and slate hills where 
the very permeable geological formations assist percolation. Freely 
drained soils are associated with undulating land andi poorly drained 
series with more gentle slopes and valley floors. Very poorly drained 
soils and peat are most common on relatively level areas and in de- 
pressions. In only two areas is the influence mf parent materials greater 
than that of relief. The level, low-lying area around the confluence of 
the Bogie and Deveron rivers is freely drained because of large tracts 
of permeable water-sorted sands and gravels (Corby Association). The 
Bogtown Association is particularly poorly drained because of the high 
clay content of the soils and the impermeability of the underlying 
inter-glacial clays, 

A total of thirty-eight soil s, some very limited in extent, have 
been mapped and Table 1 mat a the Pe Ameren of the fourteen 
associations and the more extensive series. Attempts to arrange these 
soil types objectively in a ranking order of potentiality with regard to 
a given system of agriculture by reference to scientific soil analyses 
alone are futile. For example, analyses of the Insch and Ordley 
Associations show them to tentially good agricultural soils but 
both occur over hill tracts ol have a high content of stones and 


boulders, factors which severely restrict their use and they are, in fact, 
largely forested. The very limited extent of the Leslie and Gartly 
Associations minimises the value of their very favourable properties to 
farming. On the other hand limitations revealed in the analyses may 
be overcome to give good agricultural soils. The fertile but poorly 
drained clays of the Bogtown Association have “become by centuries 
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of drainage and improvement one of the first areas in Banffshire, and 
indeed of the north-east”. ‘4 Easily cultivated but impoverished Podzols 
of the Corby Association “have long been cultivated and deep topsoils 
have been built up. They are agriculturally very good to excellent”. § 
Therefore a classification of agricultural soi tends to be subjective and 
inevitabiy consider: not only the inherent properties of the soils but 
also site factors such as altitude, aspect, relief and drainage conditions. 
Such a classification is one of land types rather than soil Uypes, and the 
agricultural value of each land type is largely determined by a small, 
but dominant, minority of its many features. 

In spite of the wide range of conditions, land types may be divided 
into two groups, one of — lands and the other of lands more 
favourable to agriculture. The former are associated with thin, exces- 
sively drained soils, wet land and peat eee stony ground, exception- 
ally acid and infertile soils and with hill masses and steep slopes. The 
Countesswells, Hatton, Durnhill, Ordley and Insch Associations fall 
largely into this froup together with all the excessively and very poorly 
drained series. The more favourable lands are related to lower areas 
of gentler slopes, less extreme drainage conditions and to easily culti- 
vated and fertile soils. The Gartly, Leslie, Bogtown, Boyndie and 
Corby Associations and the freely drained alluvial soils are mostly of 
this group. 

The three remaining associations, Tarves, Strichen and Foudland, 
occupy some 65 per cent of the area and inevitably each is divided 
between the two main land . The division of the Foudland is 
the simplest. On the slate hills thin, excessively drained soils combine 
with the high altitude to give negative lands; the adjacent lower, un- 
dulating areas of predominantly freely drained soils are more favourable 
to agriculture. The Tarves (Brown Forest Soil) and the Strichen (Podzol) 
Associations border the division between the two major soil groups 
and considerable differences in soil — are found within both these 
extensive transitional associations. Analyses, however, reveal no execp- 
tionally adverse properties in the soils of either, other than those 
selated, to the site factors of relief and drainage. The very pooly drained 
series are negative lands and, other things being equal, agricultural 
potential increases as drainage conditions improve. Unfortunately large 
areas of the soils most suited to agriculture, namely series two, occur 
over broken, hilly terrain and their value is impaired; such negative 
lands are met Mx common within the Strichen Association. 

The siginificance of both the detailed pattern of soil types as mapped 
objectively by the Soil Survey, and the — division into land types 
defined by agricultural potential is considered in relation to the land- 
use and farming types distributions in the following sections. 


The area contains some extensive tracts of wood and rough waste 
land and rather less than two thirds of it is cultivated. The uncultivated 
tracts are associated with the poorest of the negative lands and re- 
present the hard cores of the once widespread waste which were not 
reclaimed cane the agricultural expansion of the last two centuries. 
The principal physical factors affecting land use in these areas are 
extreme drainage conditions, an excessive litter of stones, difficult relief 
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and high altitude. Only where areas demarcated by the Soil Survey 
coincide with one or more of these factors do correlations occur between 
uncultivated land and the soil S as mapped. 

Permanent pastures are very limited — most are adjacent to un- 
cultivated areas, and thus show some relation to negative lands. War- 
time and post-war pase support encouraged the reclamation of 
small areas of hill land, and permanent pasture, for summering cattle 
or out-wintering sheep, is the usual land use in these outfield areas. 
Other permanent pastures are found in places liable to periodic flooding 
or water-logging, around Huntly where they accommodate stock brought 
to the mart and on the lands of the Limehillock Limeworks east of 
Sillyearn Hill. 

The cultivated land is virtually all arable and is mostly worked on 
six- and seven-shift rotations* of ley grass, cereals and root crops. 
These traditional rotations were developed with the growth of com- 
mercial stock farming during the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in relation to both the physical environment and the farming 
practices of north-east Scotland. They are closely knit cropping units 
and their value in this region has been proved by continued and wide- 
spread use. In 1957 only slight modifications were apparent and, as 
in 1927,7 a general uniformity of arable land-use was noted throughout 
the area. ere are, however, some regional differences and local 
variations in cropping, notably in the proportion of ley grass to tillage 
and the distribution of cash crops, but, these cannot in general “ 
correlated with the pattern of soi . 

The proportion of arable land under ley grass increases slightly 
inland from the coast (Fig. 3A); parish statistics for 1957 confirm this: 


Fordyce 44 per cent Huntly 58 per cent 
Ordiquhill 46 ,, ,, Drumblade 53 ,, _,, 
Rothiemay 49 ,,_,, Gartly 


In the coastal area the seven-shift rotation is the more common; 
inland the six-shift rotation and, particularly near areas of waste land, 
exceptional systems with a larger ley become more frequent. Cash 
cropping and sheep farming are largely responsible for these distri- 

utions. 

Barley is a more profitable cash crop than oats, or alternatively 
provides a valuable pig-feed, and it is the crop usually grown in the 
clean land of the seven-shift rotation. This association of barley with 
the seven-shift rotation lends significance to the slight climatic differ- 
ences between the coast and the inland areas. The average annual 
rainfall increases from a little under 30 inches on the coast to about 
35 inches on the lower slopes of the slate hills and is presumed to be 
at least 40 on these hills. Temperature conditions are slightly more 
favourable to plant growth in the coastal area; the growing season 
— earlier, temperatures are more stable and late frosts less frequent, 
and summer temperatures are a little higher. Whilst barley can be 
grown under almost any conditions of soil and climate, yields — 
with climatic conditions. Also barley prefers level or gentle undulating 


land such as that of the coastal plain, and there may be some truth in 
the saying that it does best in sea-side locations (Fig. 3B). seapee 
conditions in the coastal area favour barley growing on all 
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found there, but inland an extension of the ley, oats and root crops 
is generally preferred. The only inland concentration of barley growing, 
in Strath Bogie, can be attributed to pig-keeping. There six farms are 
members of a single farming business which is extremely sensitive to 
changes in profitability and which took full advantage of the post-war 
trends in pig-meat prices. In June 1957 there were 1,874 pigs on these 
farms, 83 per cent of all pigs in Gartly; the same farms grew 227 acres 
of barley, 68 per cent of the barley in the parish. 

Wheat is another cash crop but only 25 areas, many of them only 
parts of fields, were encountered. Interest in the cultivation of winter 
wheat increased in the post-war years with the introduction of new 
varieties and with government encouragement. Successive reductions 
in the guaranteed price, however, have checked the expansion of this 
interest and farmers’ preferences are chiefly responsible for the distri- 
bution of the crop during this period of experimentation. In spite of 
the small area under wheat some tentative comments about its distri- 
bution may be made. No wheat is grown on very poorly drained soils, 
and apparently freely drained soils are preferred. Inland it attracts 
more interest than in the coastal area where it must compete with 
barley, an established cash crop. Also winter wheat is less sensitive 
than barley to the minor climatic differences within the area. A third 
cash crop is potatoes but it too is very limited and there were only 
31 areas of more than five acres in 1957. Of these, 22 were on freely 
drained soils and none were on very poorly drained or very heavy soils 
such as those of the Bogtown Association where low yields are frequent- 
ly unprofitable. 

In surveying the crop distributions enquiries were made as to the 
varieties of cereals grown A large number of oat varieties are popular 
with Ayr Commando, Sun II and Blenda well to the fore; Bonus and 
Ymer are the most frequently grown barleys and Capelle and Koga II 
the most common wheats. No correlation between any of the cereal 
varieties and the soil types was found; only the greater frequency of 
Blenda and sun II, which are better suited to fertile conditions than 
to mediocre land, in the coastal area and in Drumblade and Gartly 
may be related to land types. 


Farmers are offered a large and “age g number of varieties most 
of which will tolerate a considerable range of conditions and give 
satisfactory results, At present varieties are recommended in relation 
to grades of soil fertility, high, medium and low, and to shifts in the 
rotations. Inevitably many of the varieties are recommended for each 
combination of these an rsonal preference has a strong influence 
on the ultimate choice. Under these circumstances the age of a variety 
affects its distribution. It the twenty varieties of oats commonly grown 
are arranged in order of their popularity into three groups, five of the 
eight recent and very recent introductions fall amongst the least popular, 
a they are mostly improved varieties. Two of the three more 
popular recent introductions, Blenda and Forward, can attribute much 
of their rapid success to their relations with two popular, well- 


Fig. 3. (opposite) A - the land use pattern and B - Crop distributions, 1957. 
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established varieties, Sun II and Onward respectively; the third, Ayr 
Line, is associated with Ayr Commando, the most popular variety, and 
with Ayr Bounty, another favourite. ® With this wide range of varieties 
available and without recommendations in relation to local conditions, 
close adjustment to soil types cannot be expected in practice. 

Thus land-use patterns, = from the minor elements of wheat 
and potato fields, show no direct relationships to soil types. Land 
7 are more significant, es in the distributions of un- 
cultivated land, permanent pasture and, to a less extent, barley. But 
generally local differences in physical conditions have proved insufficient 
to effect variations in the agricultural land-use which is broadly uniform 
throughout the area. 

The rotations usually provide a surplus of grain and potatoes for 
sale but the greater part of the creps is consumed on the farms; live- 
stock products are the basis of the farming economy. The major regional 
products are fat cattle and sheep, with pig-meat, milk, cream at eggs 
as subsidiary items. There is a considerable diversity of types of stock 
farming within the area and this provided the most appropriate basis 
on which to analyse the 407 farms for which satisfactory data were 
collected. 

Livestock farming® is a complex industry and few farms have a 
single enterprise. The dominant enterprise in relation to the probable 
consumption of the crops grown was decided by a consideration of 
the quantities of each type of ruminant stock on the farm in June and 
December, two complementary times of the oe year. The highest 
aggregate, expressed in stock units, indicated the dominant enterprise, 
and where the second figure exceeded half of the first both types of 
stock were considered in the classification. This allowed a five-fold 
division of the 407 farms into Beef, Beef-with-Sheep, Sheep-with-Beef, 
Dairy and Special types, the Special farms having no ruminant stock. 


Livestock practice provided the basis for a subdivision of these 
major types but in fact only two were so divided. The Dairy farms 
are all self-contained production units and on all the Sheep-with-Beef 
farms preeens | and rearing sheep is the chief activity and store lambs 
the major product, though a few feed their own lamb crop on rented 
grazings. Few Beef and Beef-with-Sheep farms undertake all the phases 
of beef production and these types were divided according to the 
phases in which they specialised. Three broad phases can be distin- 
guished, ae and weaning calves, rearing store beasts, and pacing 
mature stock. Most farms combine either breeding with ney. an 
sell store cattle as weaned calves, yearlings or six-quarter olds, or 
rearing with feeding and sell fatstock. The former have been defined 
as breeding and rearing and the latter as rearing and feeding farms; 
the few farms which undertake all three phases have been grouped 
with the latter. The results of the classification (Table 2) show the 
dominance of beef farming, the importance of sheep farming as a 
secondary activity and the limited extent of other enterprises. 

The distribution patterns of these farming types are more distinctive 
than those of the agricultural land use. The Special farms are the only 
exception and they are scattered throughout the area. All but one of 
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BEEF 300 74 27,360 61.2 
Breeding and rearing 118 29 7,425 16.5 
Rearing and feeding 182 45 19,935 44.7 
BEEF-with-SHEEP 53 13 8,696 19.5 
Breeding and rearing 23 5.6 2,920 6.5 
Rearing and feeding 30 74 5,776 13.0 
SHEEP-with-BEEF 24 5.9 4,737 10.5 
DAIRY 17 3.9 3,568 8.0 
SPECIAL 13 3.2 371 0.8 
TOTAL 407 100.0 44,732 100.0 


Table 2. Farming Types 
these are small and eleven have less than 25 acres of arable land; the 
-one large farm is Corniehaugh Home Farm, a 200-acre grassland farm 
which rents out all its grazings. These holdings are amenity plots rather 
than commercial farms and their occupants are mostly retired men or 
men with other full-time occupations. 

The Dairy farms (Fig. 4B) are found on a variety of soils ranging 
from the fertile, heavy, poorly drained clays of the Bogtown Association 
to the shallow, excessively drained Podzols of the Foudland Association. 
Their distribution was determined in the interwar period when dairying 
developed under the stimulus of the Aberdeen Milk Pool. The few 
farmers then willing to change from the traditional beef farming and 
to invest in the necessary stock, gang and equipment have continued 
as dairymen and are responsible for the present pattern. Proximity to 
main Aberdeen roads was an important localising factor and all but 
three of the Dairy farms are near these roads. Of those near the Glens 
road from Huntly only one now sends milk to Aberdeen, the others 
supply Huntly. In the coastal area where the local market is small all 
but two farms adjacent to Portsoy send milk or cream to Aberdeen, 
as do two of the three farms between the two main roads. 

Some differences in farming practice on 7 farms in the coastal 
area provide a useful example of the complex influences that one factor 
can exert on local agricultural patterns. Five farms sell whole milk, kee 
a total of 10 pig stock units, each the equivalent of a cow in milk, an 
have 11.9 per cent of their 911 acres of arable land in barley. Three 
farms, influenced by the post-war profits from pig-keeping, sell cream 
and feed skimmed milk and barley to pigs; they keep 440 pig stock 
units and have 31 per cent of their 973 acres of arable land in barley. 

The distribution of the Sheep-with-Beef farms similarly bears ro 
relation to the pattern of soil types but it does show a strong correlation 
with the margins of uncultivated land and thus to negative lands 


(Fig. 4A). Possession of rough grazing land does not necessarily affect 
farming practice; on many farms it is unused, but the 19 Sheep-with- 
Beef farms that have large areas keep them well stocked with breeding 
flocks, Breeding ewes make the most intensive and the most profitable 
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use of rough ge g and this association is one of the more important 
localising factors of sheep farming and also influences land use on 
these farms. The summer grazing period on rough land is fairly short 
and the flocks must be wintered on arable grassland where the lambs 
are dropped. The size of the flock is limited by the page» | of winter 
feed, usually grass and turnips, and to make fairly full use of the summer 
rough grazings a larger area of grass than the standard rotations provide 
is usually necessary, particularly where cattle are also important. 
Furthermore, sufficient grass areas should be available to allow them 
to be rested periodically from sheep to minimise the danger of ‘sheep 
sickness’ and to preserve some good gy be the lambing season. 
Thus the frequency of breeding flocks, on both Sheep-with-Beef and 
Beef-with-Sheep farms, in the inland areas is partly responsible for the 
high proportion of ley grass on the arable land there. 

Breeding flocks are not as common in the central part of the area 
as might be expected from the high proportion of rough grazing there. 
Much of this rough land is wet and unsuitable for sheep, and small 
farms, which do not allow the optimum development of a dual economy, 
predominate. The size of the sheep enterprise must justify the overheads 
of finance and labour involved. Thus of the 77 Sheep-with-Beef and 
Beef-with-Sheep farms only 5 have less than fifty acres of arable land 
and only 15 have between fifty and a hundred acres (Table 3). 

The Beef-with-Sheep farms are more widespread but 70 per cent 
of them too have considerable areas of rough grazings and all but one 
have breeding flocks. This association however in no way affects their 
beef enterprises and the Beef-with-Sheep and the Beef farms have been 
mapped in two groups according to their beef farming practices only 
(Fig. 4). The distributions of these groups are broadly complementary, 
po neither shows any close correlation with the pattern of soil types. 
The breeding and rearing farms, however, are dominant on negative 
lands south-west of a line from Cotton Hill to Culvie Hill and north 
of the Deveron and Isla valleys. This is an area of broken country, of 
steep slopes rising from ill-drained flats to peat-covered summits, and 
of agricultural land interspersed with uncultivated tracts. Most other 
breeding and rearing farms occur at the hill margins and in other less 
amenable sites. In contrast the feeding farms dominate the coastal plain, 
the broad Deveron and Isla valleys, the Drumblade plain and Strath 
Bogie; all the extensive areas of more favourable farmland and, in 
general, of better drained terrain. 

It is difficult to explain these distributions simply in terms of land 
quality. The primary agricultural function of land is to produce crops 
and the variety and proportions of the fodder crops grown show little 
difference from one of beef farm to another and from area to 
area. Yields are usually lower, both in quantity and quality, on the 
generally less fertile negative lands and cultivation difficulties associated 
with poor drainage frequently lead to late sowings and harvestings 


Fig. 4. (oppositie) The Distributions of the Farming Types, 1957 
A. 1 SHEEP-with-BEEF farms. 
A. 2 BEEF, and BEEF-with-SHEEP Breeding and Rearing farms. 
B. 1 DAIRY farms 
B. 2 BEEF, and BEEF-with-SHEEP Rearing and Feeding farms. 
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which aggravate these differences in yields. Lower volume yields per 
acre reduce the carrying capacity of the land and the viability of the 
farm but should not affect the type of stock carried. The feeding value 
of a crop lies in its quality but, contrary to popular belief, the require- 
ments of a breeding herd, its calves and store cattle are not less than 
those of feeding cattle. The nutritive ratio, that between protein 
equivalent and carbohydrate equivalent, widens as a beast matures. 
“It is the rapidly growing young animal, which is laying down both 
soft and skeletal tissues, that has the greatest need for these elements 
(calcium and phosphorous)”, ’* and “if the liveweight gain is largely 
protein, as it is in the case of a young and ae ane calf, then 
relatively more protein will be needed than in that of an adult fattening 
beast, which is storing up little except fat”. '' Older store cattle are less 
fastidious since feeding below the optimum will be compensated b 
more rapid liveweight gains in the final fattening period, but tech 
beasts are found in large numbers on both types of farm. Breeding cows 
require a highly nutritious diet during their lactation; when dry their 
rations may be reduced in quantity and quality though the need to 
replenish the pao and minerals which are often depleted during 
the lactation should be recognised. 

However, “it is not so long ago that very heavy feeding of oil 
cake... was considered necessary for the successful winter Tenine 
of mature cattle... The diet, therefore, was exceedingly rich in 
protein... Both scientific inquiry and practical experience have shown 
that such excessive allowances of oil cake are neither necessary nor 
desirable”.!* As it was generally considered, until recently, that feeding 
cattle required the richer fodder thus the development of feeding was 
favoured on the better land and discouraged on negative land. 


Nevertheless the distribution of the types of beef farming cannot 
be attributed directly to differences in land productivity, and other 
factors undoubtedly exist. Of these farm size is probably the most 
significant; of the breeding and rearing farms 75 per cent have less 
than 100 acres of arable land and 32 per cent have less than 50 acres; 
the respective figures for the rearing and feeding farms are 50 and 
9 per cent (Table 3). 


Most crofts and small farms of less than 100 acres are associated with 
small-scale reclamation of the poorer areas of negative land during the 
last 150 years. Most larger farms are the result of planned landscape 
reformation and probably represent the re-organisation of the lands of 
the eighteenth-century ‘farm touns’. These ‘farms touns’ were generally 
situated “where the going was easiest, the two decisive factors being 
water and stone”, ** and they were no doubt most numerous on the 
more amenable lands. Certainly the distribution of small farms and 
those of negative lands and of breeding and rearing farms show a mar- 
ked correlation. 

The effects of farm size on farming practice, some of which have 
been mentioned above, are not easily analysed, for most of them are 
fundamentally associated with farm economics. Some, however, can be 
illustrated, and farm size is clearly of significance. Until the second-half 
of the nineteenth century the production of store cattle was almost 
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Lp 0 25 50 75 100 125 150 175 200 225 250] | 
arming *YP€ | 95 50 75 100 125 150 175 200 225 250 + 
BEEF : 
breeding and rearing |2038 25 13 9 6 2 12 — 2 118 
BEEF : 


rearing and feeding 41547 6 3 «(8 182 


_BEEF-WITH-SHEEP 
breeding and rearing |- 25 3 — 3 6 3 28 


_BEEF-WITH-SHEEP : 


SHEEP-WITH-BEEF |1 12 1 3 2 3 4 7| 

| 

‘TOTALS 36 50 64 56 43 36 93 19 13 5 33; 407 


Table 3. The Distribution of farming types by farm-size groups 
(in acres of arable land) 


universal in this area and it is probable that the change to fat cattle 
production took place first on the large farms. In addition to the 
advantage, in view of the beliefs about feeding outlined above, of better 
yields the large farms were generally better equipped with more able 
and progressive occupants and with the capital and the crop production 
necessary to undertake the experimental period associated with any 
fundamental change of enterprise. As the large farms concentrated on 
feeding the consequent demand for store beasts would provide the 
small farms with a profitable local market for their stores and reduce 
their incentive to change. In 1870 J. Milne wrote that “the croft and 
small farm system gives facilities for rearing calves which are after- 
wards purchased and fed by the larger farmers”, '* evidence that the 
distribution of the phases of production by farm size was established 
early in the history of fatstock production in north-east Scotland. 
Sienenent in the availability of capital, both past and present, on 
the large and small farms, emphasised by the differences in yields and 
profitably, are probably significant in the choice of activity. Adequate 
uildings are essential to winter feeding and the inability to house 
sufficient cattle to make full use of the recently increased yields from 
the arable land was offered as an explanation for the presence of large 
numbers of sheep on some feeding farms. Breeding and rearing farms, 
in contrast to feeding farms, reduce their stock numbers for the winter, 
and also cover is not considered essential for store beasts, breedin 
cows and heifers, particularly those of the hardy, hill cross-breeds. Bee 
feeding requires a greater outlay of — in livestock purchases too; 
a good store beast will cost about 245, thus requiring some £900 for 
twenty stores, a herd most small farms of fifty acres should accommodate 
easily, Breeding and rearing farms are most self-sufficient and buy 
only supplementary calves and young cattle. Also the sale of weaned 
calves gives the speediest turnover of the limited capital available on 
small farms. 
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Finally the Hill Cattle Subsidy * may be noted as an important 
localising factor of breeding and rearing farms in some areas. The 
payment of this subsidy is related to hill land, “land which is situated 
in an area consisting predominantly of mountains, hills, or heath”, and 
not to farm size. Large farms find it most lucrative, particularly when 
breeding is combined with the production of near-fat stores, and only 
twelve of the breeding and rearing farms of over 100 acres do not 
receive it. South of Huntly it is probably the major factor favouring 
breeding. 

However, the general distribution of the s of beef farming was 
established during the emergence of beef production in north-east Scot- 
land and whilst relationships with land types are now obscure they 
undoubtedly were significant, directly and indirectly, in this process, 
Once the pattern had been established it would perpetuate itself, for 
only when economic conditions are exceptionally adverse will the typical 
farmer change his normal, often traditional, routine. 
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A complex of human, economic and physical factors is responsible 
for the land-use and farming-types distributions and few relationships, 
direct and indirect, between either and the detailed pattern of soil 
types as mapped by the Soil Survey of Scotland can be traced. Other 
agricultural phenomena, such as cultivation techniques, methods of 
drainage, fertiliser policy, crop yields and the frequency of harvest 
failures, which are important in production costs and economic viability, 
may be more closely related to technical differences in soil types. In 
land-use and farming-types distributions, however, the objective classi- 
fication of soils is of less value than the broader pattern of land types, 
but in spite of the subjective element in the latter direct relationships 
are limited. 

The influence of physical factors is usually subtle and interwoven 
with human and economic forces from which it is not easily separated. 
The stony slopes and wet valleys of the Bin-Ordiquhill hill mass have 
& low agricultural potential and in 1839 the Duke of Gordon invested 
in a commercial plantation of 6.5 million trees on 2,758 acres of this 
negative land. He thereby prevented the possibility of further recla- 
mation and the use of hill grazings and paved the way for the present 
Forestry Commission plantation. Uncultivated waste on negative lands 
on the slate hills of Gartly and Kennethmont, also formerly within the 
Duke of Gordon’s estate, provides rough grazing suitable for breeding 
flocks and where this potential is exploited the land indirectly 
affects both the type of farming and the agricultural land use. The 
distributions of the types of beef ——e show a broad correlation with 
land types but this is not a simple causal relationship, and a complexity 
of factors can be traced in its origin. For example the size of farm is 
important and this is related to the long, involved settlement history 
and to the making of the agricultural landscape in which land types 
were of very considerable significance. Once established, the pattern of 
farm sizes would exert its own influences, as it did during the special- 
isation into the phases of beef production, and become another 
motivating force in agricultural history. 
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It is therefore impossible to isolate and to assess quantitatively the 
réle of soils and land types in the agricultural distributions. Apparently 
they were of more direct importance in the evolution of these patterns 
than in more recent moulding of the landscape, but many of the human 
and economic factors which are now so influential are indirectly related 
to these physical forces. 


* Glentworth, R. The soils of the Country around Banff, Huntly and Turriff, 
1954. Memoirs of the Soil Survey of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1954. 
2 Ibid. p. 18. 
3 Read, H. H. The Geology of the Country around Banff, Huntly and 
Turriff, Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1923. 
4 Glentworth, R. Op.cit., p. 69. 
5 Ibid. p. 100. 
® The most common rotations are: 6 shift: 1. oats; 2. roots; 3. oats/barley; 
S 5, 6. ley grass. 7. shift: 1. oats; 2. oats/barley; 3. roots; 4. barley/oats; 5, 6, 7. 
ey grass. 
7 Snodgrass, C.P., Stock farming in Scotland and its relation to environment. 
S.G.M., 1933, XLIV (8) : 24. 
8 North of Scotland College of Agriculture. Cereal Varieties—Oats. Leaflet 28. 
® Fraser, A. Farming for beef, London, 1950. 
Watson, J. A. S. and More, J. A. Agriculture—The Science and Practice 
of British Farming, London and Edinburgh, 1956. 
Types of Farming in Scotland, H.M.S.O. 1952. 
10 Watson, J. A. S. and More, J. A. Op. cit., p. 547. 
11 Ibid. p. 578. 
12 Woodman, H. E. Rations for Livestock, H.M.S.O., London, 1957, p. 39. 
18 Allan, J. R. The North-East Lowlands of Scotland, London, 1952. p. 69. 
14 Milne, J. On the Agriculture of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire. Trans. High- 
land and Agric. Soc., 1870-71, Vol. III. 
15 The Hill Cattle Subsidy (Scotland). Pamphlet H.C.S., 2, 1957. 
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AN EXERCISE IN GEOGRAPHICAL FIELD STUDIES 


Joy Tivy 


The fundamental importance of field studies in the teaching of 
geography has long been acknowledged in theory. There is, however, 
a tendency, still prevalent, to equate field-work with the rural and 
physical as distinct from the urban landscape. Unfortunately this 
dichotomy is in danger of being perpetuated and reinforced by the 
increasing subdivision of the subject into specialised fields for the 
purpose of both teaching and research. The result is, an one end of the 
teaching scale, to neglect the urban landscape as unfitted to field work 
or, at the other end, to regard it as a specialised field of study exclusive 
to a particular species of geographer. In consequence the value of the 
urban landscape or region as a medium for teaching geography (without 
a prefix) and the techniques of its study in the field are not always fully 
appreciated or exploited. 

At its simplest level the aim of field studies in the teaching of 
geography must be the introduction of the student to the realities that 

e is BER ge nature and spatial distribution of various natural 
and human phenomena which in combination produce a given land- 
scape. And the logic in this respect of working from the familiar ‘home’ 
to the less familiar ‘foreign’ environment has long since been given 
the blessing of the pedagogic theoretician. The most familiar home 
region for the great majority of students, of all ages and levels, is the 
urban region. It is, however, for many of such a size and complexity as 
to discourage even the most enthusiastic of teachers from the pursuit 
of field studies within it. In any case overloaded curricula and time- 
tables allow little time for other Bn a general summary and explanation 
of the home region, illustrated by occasional excursions and _ visits. 

Inevitably the teacher is faced with the problem of, and dangers 
inherent in, the generalisation and explanation of facts about which 
the student has only—even in his home region—vague or inaccurate 
concepts. And this is one of the main problems in the teaching of 
geography that field studies can help to solve. But “the far off hills 
are green”, and too often familiarity with the immediate landscape 
is taken for granted or the urban environment regarded as a geographic- 
ally arid desert in this respect. There is, however, no less geography to 
be learnt in a town than in the country. 

In the application of field studies to the wpe of geography in 
urban areas, the small town (of a population of under 5,000 approxi- 
mately) rather than the large city, can provide a most valuable type- 
study. Ubiquitous, undistinguished, it is, unless of medieval origin or 
special function, unrecorded in any detail in general geographical texts; 
this from the teaching point of view can be an advantage rather than 
the reverse, Its scale makes detailed observation, analysis and classifi- 
cation of its constituent elements feasible and allows a first-hand study 
of a small urban region as a whole, and its relationship to the larger 
region in which it is situated, within a relatively short period of time 
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in the field. And because of the relative familiarity of its elements it 
provides a region in which the student can not only be taught geography 
effectively but, at the same time, can be taught how to study geography 
in the field for himself. 

At this stage it is well to remind ourselves of a fact to which the 
mystique of higher research often blinds us—that the basic methods of 
geographical field work are as applicable to the urban as to any other 
part of the landscape. They stem from the necessity for the geographer 
to ask—and attempt to answer—three | questions about the various 
phenomena which make up a particular landscape or (to use the modern 
jargon) townscape: what is it? where is it? and why? The field worker 
must learn to observe and identify, to analyse and describe in qualitative 
and, where a quantitative terms and to classify both natural 
and human phenomena in order the better to understand and interpret 
the relationship between them. Indeed much of the recent research 
work in “Urban ence 5 has been directed towards investigating and 
testing various methods of analysing and classifying the diverse elements 
that can be observed in the urban landscape, with a view to assessing 
their significance and relative importance to the whole. 


The aim here is to illustrate the application of some simple methods, 
based primarily on observation—the essential starting point of all field 
studies—by groups of students of varying ages and levels of experience 
to four small Scottish burghs: Aberfeldy and Pitlochry (Perthshire); 
Dingwall (Ross-shire); Biggar (Lanarkshire) (see Fig. 1).' In all cases 
the techniques used were the same, and in each town the objective 
was to attempt an explanation of its form and existence from de- 
monstrable evidence within it. The groups of students concerned varied 
in number from 10-30, while the actual time devoted to field work 
ranged from 3-6 hours dependent on the size of the town and/or the 
Broup. While something can be accomplished without the use of a 
arge-scale map or plan of the town, the value of the exercise is consider- 
ably enhanced if observation and mapping are combined. A 6-inch or 
1: 25,000 map can be used but this invariably necessitates deciding 
beforehand a classification of elements suitable for recording at these 
scales, and as a result tends to sidetrack a useful step in the exercise as 
a whole. For detailed recording a 25-inch map (O.S. 1 : 2,500) is essential 
as this shows each individual building in the town; and the fact that 
many of these sheets have not been revised for 50 years can provide 
the added interest of bringing them up-to-date! 


The students worked in groups of twos or threes, each Lens being 
allotted a different area of the town; and since in a small town this 
did not amount to more than 30-50 buildings it was possible to 
— a detailed inventory of the various attributes of the town in 
a relatively short time. For each building and open space students were 
instructed to record the following information: 1. Present use or uses 
together with any indications of former use: this involved the recording 
of the exact type of shop, business, commercial or a wee so service, 
factory, church, etc. 2. Principal characteristics of the form of each 
building: style—cottage, villa, terrace, tenement, pre-fab, etc.; building 
material; roofing material. 3. Approximate age or period of construction: 
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\ AREAS SERVED BY: 

RURAL GAS DISTRIBUTION - ~~~ 
N. SCOTLAND HYDRO- BOARD 
NORTH SCOTLAND COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND MILK 
MARKETING BOARD 
MILK COLLECTION 
MILK DISTRIBUTION 


PITLOCHRY, ABERFELDY, BIGGAR. 


AREAS SERVED By: 
BUS ROUTES (LOCAL) 
MAJOR (DAILY) 
SPECIAL (WEEKLY) 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ------ 
PRIMARY SCHOOL ------~ 
TRAVELLING SHOPS + 
AUCTION MART. 


county sounparits 


Fig. 1. Spheres of influence on basis of selected services provided by Dingwall (D); 
Pitlochry (P); Aberfeldy (A) and Biggar (B) Lanarkshire. K = Killin; Ca = 
Callandar: Cr = Crieff; Du = Dunblane; B = Blairgrowrie—Perthshire. 


in this case the amount of detail recorded depended on the experience 
of the particular students and except where dates were actually recorded 
on the buildings had, of necessity, to be confined to allotting each 
building to an age-group: pre-18th century; 18th century; 19th century 
(early and late); 20th century (pre- and post-war). Alternatively a 
classification based on architectural period can be used, i.e., medieval, 
Georgian, Victorian, modern, etc., but the small Scottish town is rarely 
so rich in architectural history as its English counterpart. 

A laborious process for one person in a large urban area, this can, 
however, be executed rapidly by the combined efforts of the group. 
Recording all this information on one map raises considerable problems. 
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These can be solved either b —— a broad classification and 
appropriate symbols for each class beforehand or by choosing a series 
of standard abbreviations, to cover all eventualities, which can be 
written beside each building. * The simplest, quickest and most efficient 
method of —— and one which reduces the margin of error (through 
confusion in use of symbols and nemonics) is merely to number each 
house consecutively on the map and to record this and the relevant 
data about it in the field note-book as illustrated below (Table 1). 


No. Construction Roofing Storeys | Function Former function 
1 |Coursed rubble slate 2 farmhouse 
2 {Random rubble slate store meal mill 
[Brick corrugated- 1 dairy ~ 
asbestos 
| |Stone (ruin) residence 
| § |Stone slate 1 residence - 
| 6 |Random rubble | thatch 1 residence _ | 
_ 7  |Coursed rubble | slate 2 residence distillery 
|Timber cormugated- 1 residence 
iron 
9 |Stone (ruin) - carpet mill 


Table 1. Details recorded in analysis of form and function of buildings in 
hamlet of Camserney, Perthshire. Only serial numbers are recorded on the 25-inch 
map. 


This method has t':c value that the need for, and purpose of, classific- 
ation of the information collected can be discussed and worked out 
from first principles before summarising it cartographically by symbols 
or in colour on the map. 

Classification then —_ a means to an end—to the analysis of 
the general characteristics of the town in question as revealed by the 
outward and visible evidence recorded. Table 2 shows the classification 
chosen in order to summarise the facts recorded about the use of 
buildings in the four given towns: the same classification has been 
used for all four only to facilitate a comparison of the results. The 
number of each of function recorded in each section was totalled 
and tabulated under the appropriate heading. This summary of the 
use of buildings allows a pealiahanre analysis of the functions performed 
by the town in question. Needless to say it cannot provide a complete 
measure of the relative importance of the various functions. This would 
require an even more precise and detailed analysis and measurement 
of their relative size in terms of such attributes as space, capital invest- 
ment, numbers engaged in providing or, alternatively, making use of a 
particular function, etc., to name but a few.* The ways in which one 
could try to assess the relative significance of the various types of 
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| ABERFELDY | PITLOCHRY | DINGWALL| BIGGAR 
POPULATION 1528 : 1469 | 2383: 2501 | 3367: 3752 | 1437: 1403 
1951 : 1961 
Burgh of 
DATE OF BURGHAL | Police Burgh| Police Burgh| Royal Burgh} Barony 
STATUS (1887) (1947) (1226) (1451) | 
PUBLIC FACILITIES 6 5 9 7 | 
SOCIAL SERVICES 
Churches 6 7 5 
Schools. (pupils) cio) | | | 
Hospitals (beds) 1(18) 1(10) 1(43) (14) 
RECREATIONAL | 
FACILITIES 
Buildings C+2 C.T.+1 C+3 C+2 
Open spaces 5 4 4 5 
INDUSTRIES 5 4 5 3 
SERVICES | 
Shops (retail) 
Food (cafes etc.) °13(5) *18(7) *20(4) *20(3) 
Clothing 8 16 8 12 
Household 6 6 14 9 | 
Chemist 2 2 2 2 
Agricultural 1 2 | 3 3 
Transport 1 1 1 
Stationers- | 
tobacconist-sweets 7 10 | 5 ll 
Agricultural markets 1 - | 4 1 
Banks and insurance 4 5 6 4 
Professions 8 9 17 1] 
Domestic 9 17 20 8 | 
Local transport 2 2 3 = 
Gar 5 9 6 8 
Weekly newspapers 2 
ADMINISTRATION | 
Burgh 1 1 1 1 
National a 1 5 1 | 
Regional and area 
Voluntary associations 2 
COMMERCIAL | 
RESIDENCES 14 43 9 9 
| 
| 


Table 2. Analysis of number of functions in four small burghs: Schools: 
comprehensive; J = Junior P = ig Recreational buildings: 
Cinema; T = Theatre; * = Co-op. 
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functions performed by the town offers much scope for discussion. Some 
information about size was however collected Brin the surveys for 
selected functions: hospital: number of beds available; auction mart: 
average number of each type of stock sold each year; school: number 
of pupils of primary and secondary grade; industries: numbers employed; 
shops number of multiple stores, e.g. Woolworth’s, Co-op, etc. i 
This relatively simple analysis of functions, however, allows certain 
relevant questions to be asked and tentative conclusions to be reached. 
What are the attributes of a town and do these towns possses them?4.5, 6 
How important are these towns? What are their particular functions 
at present? Are there any indications that these functions were different 
in the past? Obviously the past or present functions go a long way in 
the explanation of the existence of the town. As in the case of the 
majority of towns each of these four is a focus, a centre, of various 
functions: they all provide certain commercial, professional, social and 
public services; with the exception of Pitlochry they are centres at 
which agricultural markets are held; they all possess some industry; they 
all provide recreational facilities; and they are, of course, all places 
where people reside either permanently or temporarily. While there is, 
in fact, a marked similarity in function between all four, the relative 
numbers of any particular function counted varies and provides an 
indication of differences in emphasis, and relative importance. 


With perhaps the exception of Pitlochry (where tourist facilities are 
pronounced), rh are all primarily service centres. Biggar’s significance 
as such is reduced by the absence of a locally-based bus company. Ding- 
wall, on the other hand, as well as providing the largest number of servi- 
ces is distinguished by its greater administrative importance revealed in 
the presence of Burgh, County, Government and other Area Offices as 
well as by the possession of two a newspapers. Aberfeldy, Pitlochry 
and Biggar are more nearly comparable in importance as service centres, 
while in addition they provide more tourist facilities than does Ding- 
wall. The greater emphasis on tourism in Pitlochry is reflected in the 
proportionatel eater number of hotels, recreational facilities, and in 
the number of ‘shops catering for the tourist—as for instance: cafés and 
restaurants, stationers-tobacco-sweets-souvenirs, and clothing shops 
which include a large number of “Tweeds and Tartans’. While the out- 
ward evidence suggests that in Pitlochry its function as a tourist centre 
outweighs that as a service centre, the reverse is true in Aberfeldy and 
Biggar. In the latter commercial and social services are greater in 
number in relation to the size of the towns than in Pitlochry with a 
population nearly twice as large. 


In all four towns industry is subordinate to their other functions and 
on the basis of the number of firms they would rank of comparable 
importance (Table 3). In the course of field work, however, students 
were instructed to record additional details (where possible) about any 
industrial establishments in their areas, as, for instance: date when 
established, numbers employed, source of raw materials, destination of 
end-products. In terms of numbers employed Biggar’s industrial ‘status’ 
is greatest, though the differences between the four towns is not marked. 
In Dingwall, Pitlochry and Aberfeldy, all the firms, with the exception 
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ABERFELDY PITLOCHRY DINGWALL BIGGAR : 
f 
Meal Mill 1790 | Woollen Mill 1830 | Lemonade 1890 | Bacon Curer & t 
Sausage Maker 1 
1870 
Woollen Mill 1804 | Distillery 1760 | (2) Printers 1875 ‘ 
Printer 1890 | Printer 1890 | Weaving 1808 | Engineering 1930 | ; 
Distillery 1896 | H.E.P. 1948 | Saw Mill post War | Weaving 1951 | f 
Saw Mill | 
post War I 
| d 
t 
36 46 62 102 | 0 
t 
Table 3. Industries, date established and approximate total numbers employed, si 
in four small burghs. fi 
of two, are old-estabiished concerns and, apart from Face. 4 represent t 
relics of once more widespread agriculturally-based industries. Even s 
the manufacture and bottling of lemonade and beer in Dingwall 0 
originated with the bottling, and presumably later amelioration of local if 
medicinal, but not particularly palatable, mineralised water. Biggar’s f 
two largest industries although possessing obvious agricultural affinities st 
are later additions and owe as much to the presence of labour and 
local initiative as to the availability of raw materials. 
The outstanding feature common to all these towns, however, is that 
the number of services of one kind or another that they provide is 


ty 
W 
h 
large in proporticn to the total population and is not necessarily directly a 
er cmnagoecr to the size of the town. mf are not merely self-servicing d 

ut are providing, in addition, essential services for a much wider D 
area and larger — than that of the immediate urban region. V 


While it would extremely difficult to measure the proportionate te 
distribution of services between the towns and their surrounding areas, 
it is possible to estimate the extent of the area for which each town th 
rovides certain basic services—to determine what has been called its of 
sphere of influence” or “urban field”. This can be analysed in two si 
ways. The first is by discovering the maximum distance from which re 
people travel regularly into the town for certain purposes—shopping, by 
recreation, professional and social services, etc. This method has been to 
the subject of much research work in recent years? * * ' and is being co 
applied on a national scale by a committee of urban geographers. It th 
is however beyond the scope of field studies on the scale under dis- w 
cussion. The second method which is relatively easier and more an 
appropriate is to assess the sphere of influence on the basis of areas co 
served from the town. wl 
A selection was made of the most important types of services and gr 
students were directed to visit their headquarters and procure the tw 
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following information: school: the maximum distance from which pupils 
came to attend the school and the proportion of the total who came 
from beyond the burgh boundary; hospital: the maximum distance 
from which maternity patients came (these have been found to provide 
the most reliable index for comparing areas served by local hospitals 
which otherwise may be restricted to particular cases); shops: the 
number providing travelling shops, the number of these and the 
maximum distances served by them; buses: the furthest distance to 
which there is at least one through daily service provided by a locally- 
based bus company; auction mart: the furthest distance from which 
farmers send livestock for sale. 


Some such information collected by students for the four towns has 
been summarised on sap 1 by enclosing or shading the areas so 
defined or by marking the extent of routes. It is at once obvious that 
the areas vary according to the type of service provided and that those 
of adjacent towns will not necessarily be mutually exclusive. Never- 
theless a good indication is given of the relative importance of the 
service and of the given centre. In this case the relative importance of 
four towns as revealed by an analysis of the number of functions is 
confirmed. Although Aberfeldy is the smaller in population of the 
two burghs serving the Highland area of Perthshire it has a wider 
sphere of influence. apres ’s influence is noticeably greater by reason 
of the size and the peculiar geographical extent of the county for which 
it is the main administrative centre. In addition, while Pitlochry, Aber- 
feldy and Biggar are essentially local service centres, * soca yeas 
some of the attributes of a minor regional centre. As well as possessing 
two weekly newspapers, it is the regional headquarters for certain 
marketing and administrative bodies whose sphere of influence extends 
well beyond the county boundary and even includes the immediate 
hinterland of Inverness. It is interesting to note that many of these 
administrative and marketing functions reflect relatively modern 
developments in this of Highland Scotland. And the choice of 
Dingwall, rather than Inverness as their area headquarters for North- 
West Scotland is a measure of the town’s greater nodality in relation 
to predominantly east-west routes north of the Great Glen. 


Obviously then the particular function and sphere of influence of 
the urban region cannot be fully understood without a consideration 
of both the human and physical geography of the area in which it is 
situated. It is sometimes forgotten that rather than the town being the 
reason for the presence of given functions, the need for certain services 
by a given region is one of the initial reasons for the existence of the 
town, and in particular, the small town. In addition the size and 
configuration of its sphere of influence is considerably influenced by 
the geography of the area in which it is situated. In highland areas 
where population is sparse, the sphere of influence is more extensive 
and its shape more rigidly controlled by the effect of high relief on 
communications than in the more thickly peopled lowland regions 
where the communications net-work is denser and the number of towns 
greater. In the case of Aberfeldy and Pitlochry the operation of these 
two influences is reflected in their eccentric position in relation to 
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their sphere of influence. The latter is limited to the south by the 
proximity of the highland-edge towns of Callander, Crieff, Dunblane, 
Perth and Blairgowrie; and to the north by the high Grampian water- 
shed; while its considerable elongation westwards is directly related to 
the predominance of east-west routeways in this part of the Central 
Highlands. 


While the individual functions are the threads which link the town 
to its surrounding area, their spatial distribution in the town is one of 
the principal characteristics of the form of the particular urban land- 
scape. The concentration of a certain function or groups of functions 
may be such as to produce distinctive land use facets within the larger 
urban region. While such landuse sub-regions may not be so well- 
defined or as extensive as in the larger town or city,‘ * the analysis 
of their distribution in and their relationship to the whole is easier for 
the student to handle in the small town. From the detailed data recorded 
about the function of each building it is possible to map the distribution 
of either main types of function or of denteonn types of landuse. The 
cartographic representation of functions even on a 25-inch scale 
necessitates an even broader classification than that employed in the 
preliminary tabulation, while the representation of land use may demand 
a classification on the basis of dominant or co-dominant functions. 


Despite their size it is possible, in each of these four towns, to 
recognise, to a greater or lesser degree, certain areas in which a 
particular function is predominant. This has been illustrated only for 
Aberfeldy and Pitlochry (Figs 2 and 4). In the former, for example, 
commercial functions are concentrated along the roughly east-west line 
of the principal thoroughfare of the town, between the station to the 
east and, to the west, the junction with what is now the main north- 
south road. The location of this line of communication (which is part 
of the road that parallels Strath Tay from Ballinluig in the east to 
Killin in the eet was determined initially by steeper gradients im- 
mediately to the south and the river to the north at a period before 
the bridging of the Tay and the construction of the main road from 
the south. The Square is the core of the commiercial zone (what in 
modern jargon might be termed the ‘Central Business District’ of Aber- 
feldy) and is situated not at the principal cross-roads but where the 
Old Crieff Road, engineered by General Wade in the early eighteenth 
century, entered the town: this road however no longer provides access 
to the south, and was superseded by the present Crieff Road which 
enters the town further to the west. On the other hand, industry is 
hardly sufficiently developed to allow, at this scale, the delimitation 
of a distinct zone. Nevertheless the effect of physical site in determining 
the original location of mills beside the burn which bisects the town 
is still evident, though except in the case of the meal mill (which still 
operates a water wheel) the value of this site has long since been 
cancelled by the use of alternative sources of power. The location of 
the saw mill and distillery (just to the east of the map) are later 
additions to the industry of the town situated where the value of the 
site is related more to the availability of space and the situation of 
the railway than to its physical condition. Peripheral to the ‘centre 
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Fig. 2. Aberfeldy: classification of buildings by functions. 1. residential; 2. hotels; 
3. commercial and industrial; 4. social; 5. recreational; 6. public facilities; 7. 
recreational ground; 8. railway. M = auction mart; A = woollen mill; C = saw 
mill; D = printers. Crown Copyright Reserved. 
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Fig. 3. Aberfeldy: classification of 4 by age. 1. 18th century; 2. early core, 
mainly late 19th century with early 19th century remnants and 20th century 


replacements; 3. modern - 20th century. S = the Square. 
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Faskolly 


Fig. 4. Pitlochry : classification of buildings by functions (for key see Figure 2). 
A = distillery; B = woollen mill; C = dam and power Station. 
Crown Copyright Reserved 


of the town are purely residential areas intermixed, particularly in the 
north-east and south-west, with public and social services, the latter 
additions resulting from the pm in status of the town as a service 
centre. The large recreational area is sited on the flood plain below 
the slightly higher terrace on which the town itself is situated. Although 
its susceptibility to flooding has been mitigated by H.E.P. develop 
ments up river its established use for recreation, rather than the physical 
nature of its site is now the principal factor limiting further development. 
The functional or land use patterns then reflect the spatial evolution 
of the town in response to changes in the significance of site and 
situation that have taken place since the settlement originated: “the 
townscape reflects function in phase”. '* The character of a particular 
townscape, however, stems not only from the function of the town but 
also from its form—the actual appearance and spatial arrangement of 
the individual buildings of which it is composed. And the form of oe 
building or group of buildings is dependent partly on the use for whic 
it was originally planned and the date at which it was built. The 
classification of buildings according to their form presents probably 
more problems for the field worker than that of function. This is 
primarily because of the many diverse attributes of form and the 
necessity of recognising which, in a given urban area, are the most 
siginificant in determining the form of the town as a whole. Probably 
the most useful classification that can be attempted in these studies is 
that based on age, since this so frequently determines the architectural 
style and lay-out of buildings for a particular use; and age-groups can 
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then, if necessary, be sub-divided on the basis of certain common 
denominators of form, such as cottage, villa, terrace, tenement, etc. '* * 
Also a classification on the basis of age summarises conveniently the 


outward and visible signs of the town’s process of growth and change 


The accuracy with which pupils can estimate the absolute or relative 
age of a building obviously depends on experience; and this is a case 
where it would be impracticable to endeavour to ascertain the exact 
age of each building and then to decide what the most suitable sub- 
divisions should be. By and large better results are attained if ~~ 
are required to allot the houses in their respective stints into a few 
broad age-groups: in many Scottish towns the pre-nineteenth or late- 
eighteenth century building is such a rarity as to be given special 
notice, so that the sub-division into historic, nineteenth century and 
twentieth century is sufficiently detailed. While no absolute accuracy is 
claimed for the results of the application of this method of age classi- 
fication in the towns studied, it proved a valuable complementary 
exercise in the study as a whole. No attempt was made to sub-divide 
age-groups on the basis of architectural style for the purpose of .? 
ping; the sizes of the towns hardly justified it and, in any case, the 
25-inch map gave quite adequate enough a representation in itself of 
the principal forms and associated patterns. In all these towns there 
are three principal types of patterns developed to a greater or lesser 
degree, which represent stages in growth and which can usuallv be 
associated with the predominance of certain functions (Figs 3, 5, 7). 


1. The terraces fronting the poe commercial thoroughfare and/or 
at right angles to it, which are most highly developed in Dingwall 
and Biggar (Figs 5 and 7). It is a zone of mixed age and function. 
Now composed predominantly of late-nineteenth century buildings 
it contains earlier remnants and later twentieth-century replace- 
ments. And in all these small towns it contains a mixture of 
commercial, older-industrial and residential functions. 

2. The larger detached or semi-detached villas, with generous gardens, 
dating from the late-nineteenth cen and including a public 

buildings built in the same period style. This pattern predominates 

in Pitlochry where the presence of very large late-Victorian hotels 

(one the Atholl Hydropathic (now the Atholl Palace) Hotel) reflect 

the original development of the town as a ‘high-class’ resort and 

‘spa’ (Fig. 4). 

The smaller villas, terraces, and pre-fabs of the twentieth century— 

purely residential and distinguished more by their rectilinear or 

curvilinear lay-out than by any particularly distinctive common 
architectural style. This pattern is much more obvious in Dingwall 
than in the other two towns. 


Frequently the pattern or lay-out of the groups of buildings is related 
to and selects Se period in which they were built. This is, however, 
not always so and, as in the particular examples of Dingwall and Biggar, 
the plan or pattern of lay-out may pre-date the actual =o. g (Figs 8 
and 9). In both these towns, for instance, the older medieval burghal 


lay-out has been preserved, although the buildings of this age have 
long since disappeared. Not only have more modern buildings replaced 
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Fig. 5. Dingwall: classification of buildings by age. 1. early core, mainly 19th 
century with 20th century replacements and a few 18th century remnants; 2. late 
19th century villas and public buildings; 3. modern - 20th century; 4. railway; 
5. river; 6. parish church; 7. former site of castle; M = auction mart. 


Fig. 6. Site of Dingwall. 1. mud flats; 2. saltings; 3. lowest raised beach (circa 

15 ft); 4. middle raised beach (circa 25 ft); 5. highest raised beach (circa 50 ft); 

6. till-covered slopes 100-200 ft; 7. salt marsh in process of reclamation; 8. old sea 

cliff; O.S.P.-ordinary spring tide; LWMOST-low water mean ordinary spring tide. 
Crown Copyright Reserved 
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Pl]. 1 Dingwall (Ross-shire) look- 
ing north from edge of the steep 
cliff which rises about 100 feet 
above raised beach below. The 
town is sited on the lowest raised 
beach (circa 15 ft) to the south 
of the canalised Peffry Burn, The 
original nucleus of the town is the 
High Street running approx. west- 
east and the terraces and ‘rigs’ 
at right angles to it preserve the 
medieval burghal layout. The 
Tower is that of the Town Hall 
and immediately to the north can 
be seen the pens of the auction 
mart and the parish church of 
St Clements (surrounded by trees). 
The main road to the north (Ag) 
runs to the east of the church, and 
on north side of the Peffrey burn 
more modern ribbon development 
of the town has taken place: more 
recent development has continued 
in this direction since this photo 
was taken. (See Figs 5 and 9). 
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the original structures but these have been built in rows of terraces or 
blocks at right angles or parallel to the Main or High Street (the original 
market place) as the process of letting or selling the original long narrow 
plots of land proceeded with the growth of the town. In Biggar only 
partial encroachment on the Main Street has taken place. In addition 


Fig 7. Biggar: classification of buildings by age. 1. Medieval church; 2. early 

core; mainly late 19th century but with early 19th and late 18th century remnants 

and a few 20th century replacements; 3. late 19th century (1850-1910) villas and 

public buildings; 4. 20th century - post 1914; 5. glass houses; 6. auction mart. 
M = mote; X = original site of Mercat Cross. Crown Copyright Reserved. 


there is an interesting regional difference between the basically similar 
atterns in Biggar and Dingwall. In the former the buildings along the 
ain Street, form an almost continuous apeaadiaaeny pierced onl 
occasionally by passages (closes) which give access to the Back Streets. 
In Dingwall is is not so common where narrow ‘vennels’ run between 
nearly all the terraces whose gable ends (often crow-stepped) front the 
High Street—a distinctive feature of so many east-coast Scottish burghs. 
But in both towns the medieval pattern (a period piece with regional 
variations) together with such associated relics (or merely their sites) as 
the Castle, Church, and Mercat Cross testify to early origins as market 
places initiated by Royal Charter. * While Dingwall’s original advantage 
of situation in relation to communications has remained unchanged, 
Biggar stands astride a natural cross-road now by-passed by the main 
lines of modern communication. 
The physical appearance of these towns then reflects their growth 
in time, and their relative importance and functions at different periods. 
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Fig. 8. Plan of Main Street area Biggar. Buildings shaded: X = former site of 
Mercat Cross. Crown Copyright Reserved. 


Fig. 9. Plan of High Street area Dingwall : buildings shaded : X = former site of 
Mercat Cross. Crown Copyright Reserved. 
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Period and rate of growth combine with spatial direction of growth 
to produce a given shape or pen to the town as a whole. In Biggar 
the form of the town as a whole is still dependent more on its historic 
origin and function than on its actual site (Fig. 7); while ae 
conditions of site do change to the north with steeper slopes and to the 
south with lowlying and once poorly drained land, the more modern 
east and west growth of the town is probably related as much to the 
original alignment of the ancient burgh and communications as to the 
direct operation of negative site-factors. In the other three towns where 
spatial growth has been greater, and has been eccentric to the original 
nucleus, the physical character of the site has had a more direct in- 
fluence on the direction of growth. Aberfeldy’s (Fig. 3) compact form 

ts that of the terrace remnant on which it stands above the flood 
plain and below a steeper and more irregular till-bench to the south: 
the latter however has not prevented, but rather delayed growth in 
that direction until lack of alternative land has resulted in its occupation 
by a post-war housing estate. Pitlochry with a comparable site, but with 
a narrower and more continuous terrace, has a more elongated form 
(Fig. 4) and the restricted extent of the river terrace has resulted in an 
earlier and relatively diffuse spread of nineteenth-century villas and 
hotels on to a physically difficult, but socially valuable, site on the 
steeper valley-side slope. Finally er (Figs 5 and 6) demonstrates 
in its present lay-out not only the effect of a sharp break of slope in 
checking growth to the south, but the effect of changing site conditions 
consequent upon the canalisation of the Peffry Burn and the gradual 
reclamation (still in process) of former salt marsh along the lower tidal 
~ af the river, on the development of the town and communications 

ough it. 


It has been stated that “geography must maintain its primary focus 
of attention upon the spatial association of phenomena rather than the 
systematisation in terms of the individual attributes—including a con- 
sideration of their distribution.” ** The systematic analysis and classi- 
fication of the individual elements and their particular attributes, which 
comprise a given landscape is an essential and basic method in all field 
studies. It must be, however, for the geographer, a means to an end— 
that of understanding the relationship o the parts to the whole. If 
geography—as distinct from a type of geography—is to be taught 
effectively cognisance must be taken of this fact in both field and class 
work, And the small town provides a pe oot and manageable type 
of region in which the basic methods of field work can be taught, 
in which the relationship of the parts to the whole can be effectively 
illustrated and in which the meaning of regional geography can be as 
vividly demonstrated as in the rural landscape. 


1 Most of the data recorded about these towns in the text and on the maps 
been collected by various field-study groups—by a school group for Biggar 
and by various Scottish Field Studies classes for Dingwall, Pitlochry and Aberfeldy, 
during the period 1957-61. These studies are presented as examples of what can 
be accomplished rather than as definitive research studies per se. 
= sn H. S. Urban regions of St. Albans. Trans Inst. Brit. Geogr. 
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ORDNANCE SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
The completion of the seventh series of the one inch to one mile map 


On the 5th of August 1961 the last six sheets will be published to complete the 
Seventh Series of the One Inch to One Mile map, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of the country the whole of Great Britain will be covered by a single series of 
maps at this scale in which all sheets are similar in projection, size, and style. 

The Seventh Series was designed as a completely new map, of which the first 
sheets, Hereford and Chester, appeared in 1952. Working to a programme of 
about 20 sheets a year it has taken nine years to complete the 190 sheets of the 
series from Sheet 1, which covers Yell and Unst in the Shetlands, to Sheet 190 
covering Falmouth in Cornwall. 

This is an era of rapid change, so the work of nine years ago is soon out of date 
and revision of the maps could not await completion of the series. Nine fully revi 
sheets have already been published and many others have been reprinted incorpo- 
rating major changes including the new roads. Fully revised sheets are now being 
produced at a rate of about 12 sheets per year, but whenever any sheet is reprinted, 
which occurs on an average about once every five years, a special revision of the 
major road information is made so that all maps are up to date in this respect when 
they are prepared for printing, even though they may not be otherwise revised. 
Sheets are chosen for full revision in accordance with the amount of change. Thus, 
though som2 may not be fully revised for 20 years or so, others may warrant full 
revision after only some 5 to 10 years. 

The Ordnance Survey has many other mapping tasks in hand including a new 
series of maps at the scale of a quarter inch to one mile, as well as the resurvey 
or revision of the large scale plans at 25 inches and 50 inches to one mile. Never- 
theless, the one inch map remains the Ordnance Survey’s “best seller” with ann 
sales of over one million copies, and 1961, which sees the completion of the Seventh 
Series, should undoubtedly be marked as a milestone in the history of the Depart- 
ment. 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL POPULATION 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
IsopeL M. L. ROBERTSON 


Two distinct population trends can be recognised at present in 
England and Wales: a drift from the more remote rural areas towards 
the towns and an exodus from the towns to adjacent rural districts. 
Both movements affect the agricultural economy of the country and 
are thus of national concern. Among proposals to offset this depopulation 
ofthe more distant and suburbanisation of the more accessible rural 
areas are new towns, building of factories in the countryside and 
developing of existing villages. Before an adequate assessment can be 
made of the number of persons to be added to the rural community 
without seriously altering its structure, a thorough understanding is 
necessary of the functional composition, social characteristics and 
distribution of rural population. American sociologists since 1915, when 
Galpin’s paper “The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community” ! 
was published, have made considerable progress in this field. In Britain, 
however, attention is continually being drawn by those interested in 
rural planning (Hookway,? Saville,* Wibberley‘ et al.) to the dearth 
of appropriate studies. This paper is a, survey of the functional mor- 
phology of rural 

The term ‘rural population’ has been variously defined. The definition 
in this paper is by activity and place of residence. It distinguishes three 
elements—basic, secondary and adventitious. Basic rural population is 
directly dependent upon the land (or sea) and is made up of agri- 
culturists, foresters, fishermen, miners and quarrymen. Miners, how- 
ever, now tend to congregate in urban settlements and fishermen in 
the larger ports, and so only a small proportion of these two occupational 
groups can be considered rural by abode. Secondary rural population 
includes:— artisans such as smiths, joiners, mechanics; professional men 
such as doctors and school-masters; public officials; merchants; transport 
workers and personal servants. It thus provides services to the exploiters 
of the land. The adventitious rural population is that which lives in 
the country-side by choice but is not engaged in either basic or second- 
ary activities, e.g. residential, dormitory and defence population. 

It is reasonable to expect a balance to have been established between 
the basic or primary and secondary rural population during the long 
and relatively stable social and economic history of this country. 
Stevens® finds that the whole rural sores (i.e. primary and 
secondary by his definition) is about double the primary rural popu- 
lation and that this ratio applies to all parts of England and Wales 
which are not Highland. Vince* suggests that ss rural population 
can be considered as half the primary. The apparent difference in these 


ratios resolves itself when allowance is made for different definitions 
of secondary rural population. 7 It is also a fair a that relative] 
constant proportions exist of the chief functional su 
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ary population such as services, transport and artisans. A quantitative 
examination, therefore, of these groups in rural population throughout 
the country should produce obvious representative values for each 
~~ Elements not exclusively rural (including the adventitious 
population) should appear as exceptionally high values. 

The statistical data on which this paper is based are abstracted from 
the Census of England and Wales, 1951, Occupations, which gives 
fairly detailed information for the 477 administrative Rural Districts 
of the country. The Rural District is descended from the Rural Sanitary 
District created by the Public Health Act of 1872: “that part of a poor 
law union not comprised in the area of a borough or other form of 
urban sanitary authority”.® It is thus the residual part when most 
forms of urban organisation are removed. A study, therefore, of the 
area covered by Rural Districts must embrace the greater part of rural 
rn and Wales as well as part which is transitional between rural 
and urban.* Since over 400 Districts are being examined it should be 
possible statistically to determine a basic structure and the chief 
variations from it. 

Occupation tables were used in preference to industry tables as it 
was reasoned that in rural a it was more important to define 
a carpenter as such rather than as engaged in the building or brewing 
industry. In addition, occupation tables classify by place of residence, 
industry tables by place of work. 

A classification of occupations into nine groups was made as 
follows:— 


a. agriculturists and fishermen 

b. miners and quarrymen 

c. transport and communications 

d. personal servants (domestic servants, inn and hotel keepers, waiters, hair- 
dressers, window cleaners, chimney sweeps, undertakers, etc.) 

e. defence (army, navy, R.A.F., police, fire-brigade and watchmen) 

f. services (administrators, commerce, professions, clerks and entertainments) 

g. artisans 

h. manufacturers 

i. others (stationary engine drivers, warehousemen, general labourers, un- 


skilled workers etc.) 


Artisans and manufacturers were difficult to separate as it is im- 
possible to distinguish in the Census between, for example, a local 
cobbler and one in a factory. An artisan is defined in this paper as a 
craftsman, a) common to every community producing and repairing 
articles and — materials for local use e.g., smith, saddler, 

ainter, plumber; or b) more spasmodic in distribution making use of 
ocal materials not solely for local needs e.g., brickmaker, or following a 
craft e.g., lace-maker. A manufacturer is a skilled worker in a factory 
or workshop of larger scale than is common, and therefore necessary 
to the majority of Rural Districts. The essentially arbitrary division 
between a village craft and an industry was made statistically at the 
point where the percentage of the particular group of skilled workers 
exceeded that common to most Rural Districts. 

Each occupational group was estimated as a percentage of the total 
occupied population in each Rural District. A representative range of 
values was obtained by inspection of the histograms (Fig. 1). All 
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Districts with values outside this range were investigated. In most 
cases, percentages above the representative —_ were caused by not 
— y rural features such as defence establishments or factories. 

ercentages below the characteristic range were more difficult to inter- 

ret for the abnormal increase of one element inevitably leads to a 
weaned in the others. This is specially true in the case of agriculture 
which is different from the other elements in that it is by nature 
relatively static in amount. Most Districts have between 100 and 3,000 
agriculturists depending on the size of the District and the nature of 
farming. But miners, for example, vary from 0 to 16,003, although 57 per 
cent of the Districts have less than 100 miners: and an increase in 
mining generally causes increments in allied services. The percentage 
of agriculturists, then, to total occupied rural population is controlled 
by the size of the mining and secon population which, on occasion, 
may be 160 times its representative value. 

This paper deals with some 8,372,629 people of whom 3,678,115 
are occupied (according to Census definition). A study of this nature 
must unavoidably be wide in scope. It is useful, however, in that it 
brings the whole country into focus and so provides a backcloth for 
detailed regional analyses. 


OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE OF RURAL POPULATION 


As predicted, the percentage of agriculturists (and fishermen) ‘° 
varies widely from 1.9 in Tintwhistle (Cheshire) to 71.8 in Broadwood 
Widger (Devon) (Fig. la). When Districts which possess some not 
strictly rural element (traceable by percentages outside the represent- 
ative ranges) are discarded, all percentages under 33 disappear (Fig. 1b). 
The distribution is then twin-moded, suggesting two distinct types of 
District: a) with percentage of agriculturists varying from 33-52 and 
mode at 41—typical rural district with varied activities, and b) with 
percentage of agriculturists over 52 and mode at 56—what can be termed 
agricultural-rural with exclusively farming interests, 

Since economically workable rocks are restricted in distribution, it 
is not to be expected that mining and quarrying in 2 amount 
will be a constant feature of the rural community. The histogram of 
mining and quarrying is in fact L a (Fig. 1c). 316 Districts are 
under 1 per cent. The upper limit of the representative range can be 
taken as 6 per cent in Districts with no accompanying industrial 
activity. 

The proportion of transport workers in the majority of Rural 
Districts varies from 3 to 8 per cent (Fig. ld). Road transport wor- 
kers are most numerous making up 3.4 per cent on the average. 
The percentage of transport workers in a Rural District is unfortunately 
not an index of the efficiency of communications within the District 
as the operators of bus services, for example, which are som! im- 
portant in rural areas, may live outside the District. Little emphasis 
can be placed on variations of transport workers unless they are much 
outside the 3 to 8 per cent range. Grimsby Rural District has 17 per 
cent in transport and communications, of which 7.6 per cent are in water 
transport and 4.7 per cent in railways. Water transport is 8.7 per cent 
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in the Scilly Isles, but other coastal Districts have much smaller per- 
centages e.g. New Forest (Hants) 2.7 per cent. Chepstow (Monmouth) 
on the Severn es has only two water-transport workers in a total 
of 791 transport workers, but has et cent in railways, easily the 
highest railway percentage recorded. The nine Districts with less than 
3 per cent transport workers are not necessarily deficient in commu- 
nications although as in Painscastle (Radnor) there are only 21 trans- 
port workers compared with 533 —— (a 3.9 per cent relation- 
ship compared with 31 gd cent for the Rural Districts as a whole). 

ersonal service which amounts to an average of 8.8 per cent of 
the occupied population was distinguished from other services since 
it gives an indication of residential population. Rural Districts with 
more than 13 per cent personal servants are residential, suburban or 
include holiday resorts. 

The defence element in rural population is a relatively new feature 
and has expanded considerably in the past twenty-five years. With the 
exception of police, fire-brigade and watchmen, it is purely adventitious. 
Figure lf. reveals an L shaped distribution, 313 Districts having less 
than 4 per cent defence services. Those Districts with more than 4 per 
cent contain defence establishments or house population from adjacent 
defence centres. 

The histogram of services (Fig. 1g) shows a fairly regular distri- 
bution about a mode of 16 per cent. Of the Census psn which 
constitute services, commerce and finance is greatest with an average 
of 6.7 per cent; clerks are 5.4 per cent, professions 5.2 per cent, ad- 
ministrators 1.4 per cent and entertainers only 0.5 per cent on the 
average, Districts with more than 22 per cent services are suburban. 
Those with less than 10 per cent are generally in purely farming areas. 


number number 
A|B|c |a|B|c 
smith 1 2 _ baker 1 - 3 
plumber 2 — |X wheelwright 1 -j- 
joiner 5 8 xX mechanic 2 5 1 
mason 2 1 4 watchmender 1 _ 1 
plasterer 1 ie saddler 2 -/- 
painter 2 thatcher - 2 
er 1 1 1 piano-tuner 1 -- 1 
dress-maker 1 1 _ craftsmen’s 8 7 Xx 
labourers 


Table I. Artisan composition of rural population. 
X. exact number not <r A. estimated (pop. 500); B. Williams, W.M. 
(pop. 723); C. Bracey, H.E. (pop. 600—700). 


Figure lh illustrates the compact distribution of artisans, varying 
from 8.1 per cent in Bridgnorth (Salop) to 21 per cent in Henley 
(Oxford) with the mode at 17 per c nt. Low percentages appear in 
certain agricultural areas. It was possible to estimate from the detailed 
analysis of the twelve Census groups which form the artisans that a 
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characteristic rural community of 500 people could be — to 
have an artisan composition approaching that in column A of Table 1. 
It is rewarding to compare this with William’s study of the parish 
of Gosforth, Cumberland, (population 723 in 1951), column B, and 
with Bracey’s * study of Great Bedwyn, a village in Wiltshire of 600- 
700 people in 1950, column C. It is interesting to note that in Great 
Bedwyn the shoe repairer is also the postman and church caretaker; a 
fact which cannot be elicited from the Census. 

Most Rural Districts have a modicum of industry occupying up 
to about 2 per cent of the employed population (Fig. 1i). The modal 
percentage of ‘others’ (stationary engine drivers, general labourers, 
warehousemen, unskilled workers etc.) can be taken as 9 per cent. The 
highest percentages are evident in manufacturing Districts where the 
proportion of general labourers and unskilled workers may be as much 
as 11 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RURAL POPULATION 


Rural population in England and Wales is now limited to parts of 
the country distant from the great centres of commerce and industry. 
Figure 2 shows clearly its major extent, on the margins of the broad 
urban and industrial belt which stretches from Yorkshire and Lancashire 
to London and the south coast with a slight constriction between the 
Severn and the Wash. The shape of this belt resembles the ‘hour-glass’ 
of A. E. Smailes, * the narrowing in the South-east Midlands being 
emphasised by the ‘outliers’ of Evesham (Worcester), Shipston-on-Stour 
(Warwick), Northleach (Gloucester) and Malmesbury (Wiltshire) Rural 
Districts. The westward extension of the belt to include Wiltshire is 
a war-time feature due to the influx of engineering industries from the 
London area partly for safety and partly because of land and labour 
shortages. Outliers of rural population smaller than Rural Districts 
occur in this ‘hour-glass’ shaped area and would be obvious if parishes 
rather than Rural Districts had been used as statistical units. The 
unshaded part of the map has been termed rural-urban belt. It has 
affinities with the ‘rurban’* districts and rural-urban fringe of the 
U.S.A., the latter usually conceived as an “area of mixed urban and 
rural land uses on the periphery of a city”. * 

Rural population occurs in areas of contrasted physical environment 
and agricultural economy. It is most dense in the Fenlands where soils 
are among the most productive in the country and four-fifths of the 
land is arable, where cultivation is intense and agriculture provides a 
prosperous livelihood. It is widespread but sparsely distributed in Wales 
where cultivable soils are present only in the valleys and coastal low- 
lands and two-fifths of the country is rough hill pasture supporting, in 
spring and summer, Welsh mountain sheep, and where farming is 
often the only, and sometimes an arduous, way of life. It is extensive 
in Devon and Cornwall where winters are mild and where rearing of 
store cattle and dairying are the chief types of farming. On the east 
coast, rural population is found in Kent with its highly cultivated hop 
gardens and fruit orchards, in Essex where the emphasis is on dairying 
and market-gardening, in East Anglia, an important arable and stock- 
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farming area and the Fast Riding with a varied agricultural economy 
but a predominant interest in farming. The Cheviots and Pennines also 
sustain rural $e with sheep farminz and caitle-breeding, and 
dairying in the dales. The demand of Blackpool for dairy and market- 
pe produce accounts for the concentration of rural population on 
its hinterland. With the exception of one Rural District, the whole of 
Herefordshire is rural. This is to be expected in a county in which 
agriculture is the dominant industry, which has little mineral wealth 
and in which manufacturing is concerned chiefly with the processing 
of agricultural goods. 

Within the major tracts of rural population are areas where the 
proportion of those engaged in agricultural activities exceeds 52 per 
cent. These have been termed agricultural-rural and are shaded on 
Figure 2. Secondary population is at a minimum and sometimes defi- 
cient. Services are as low as 10.5 per cent in Thorney (Ely) and 8.4 per 
cent in New Radnor. In 11 out of these 37 Rural Districts services are 
less than 11 per cent and in only one case do they exceed the mode. 
Personal servants are as low as 4.6 per cent in Wisbech (Ely) and are 
under the modal value in about the Districts. In all but two 
Districts artisans are less than the mode. 

Agricultural-rural population is found chiefly round the Wash, in 
Wales and the South-west Peninsula but also occurs in East Anglia, the 
West Riding, Cumberland, Shropshire and Hereford. 


Eight Rural Districts in the Fens are agricultural-rural, the per- 
centage of agriculturists reaching 64 in North Witchford (Ely). This 
is an area of intense and lucrative small-scale arable farming, an area 
where agriculture is of overwhelming importance. Settlements are dis- 
persed on the Lower Fen but are aeleged fa small villages on the drier 
Higher Fen. The few large centres are market towns and form an 
essential part of the rural community. Chatteris Urban District with 
52 - cent agriculturists and to a lesser extent Whittlesey (26 per cent) 
and Spalding (23 per cent) are rural in function. 

In Wales the pattern of rural settlement is mainly dispersed farms 
with market centres at intervals supplying services such as higher edu- 
cation, professions, shopping and recreation as well as collecting and 
marketing agricultural produce. These service centres are often adminis- 
trative urban districts Athough their population is less than or not much 

eater than 1,000 e.g. Montgomery Metropolitan Borough 904 and 
teigne Urban District 1,255 persons. 

The highest percentage of agriculturists in England and Wales occurs 
in Devon in Scndwnteatens R.D. with 71.8 per cent. Holsworthy 
R.D. has 62.4 per cent and was described in 1931 ** as an area where 
“the inhabitants live in a — of poverty, isolation and general back- 
wardness visiting Exeter only once in 10 years, the occasion being one 
of absolute necessity”. At that time the secondary population was 1.8 per 
cent greater than at present and its structure was slightly different. This 
decrease in secondary population does not imply a deterioration in the 
standard of living, for the decline in secondary population in country 
districts is a recognised feature, as with improved transport both by 
bus and private car, town shops and garages etc., compete with their 
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URBAN 

RURAL-URBAN BELT 
RURAL 
AGRICULTURAL-RURAL 


Miles 


Fig. 2. Rural and urban areas in England and Wales, 1951. 


country equivalents. The fact remains, however, that within the bounds 
of the Rural District insufficient services exist. Amenities therefore 
depend upon an efficient bus service or ownership of a car. 

a in Bromyard R.D., Hereford, (60 per cent agriculturists) 
is considered poor. ‘7 Some villages have no daily bus service and con- 
siderable areas are more than one mile from the nearest bus route. 
Transport is 4.1 per cent but as stated earlier, this does not give a 
measure of the efficiency of communications. 

Rural areas with a secondary population less than 40 per cent have 
a structure probably approaching that widespread throughout England 
and Wales prior to the Industrial Revolution. Williams '* suggests that 
this proportion of 6 primary to 4 secondary existed in Gosforth before 
the Toate of industries and that the proportion of primary may 
have been formerly even higher. This is evinced by the Domesda 
survey of Lincolnshire ** when soke men and villeins (owners ——_— 
teams) amount to 83 per cent and bordars (labourers and craftsmen) 
15.6 per cent. In Norfalk, corresponding percentages were 59.7 per cent 
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Fig. 3. Rural and urban areas with occupational sub-divisions of rural-urban belt, 
England and Wales, 1951. 


(including freemen) and 35.9 per cent; and in Suffolk 61.6 and 33.3. 
The amount of adventitious population was probably negligible. Vince ** 
considers that this is true of the Fenlands today. It is probably also 
true of Central Wales and of parts of Devon although ten “isolated, 
relatively unattractive rural parishes” ** studied by Devon County Plan- 
ning Department are said to have adventitious population varying from 
11 to 28 per cent. This adventitious population appears, however, to 
be retired farmers and farm workers | is thus outside this study of 
occupied rural population. 

It is of interest that a definition of ‘rural’ proposed to the Internation- 
al Statistical Institute by members of the Commission set up to stud 
the question 2? is those communes (or administrative areas) in whic 
over 60 per cent of the total population is dependent on agriculture. 
This definition may be useful in non-industrial countries but is applicable 
in England and Wales at the present time to only 12 of the 477 adminis- 
trative Rural Districts. 
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Ag. |Min.| Tr. | P.S. | Ser. | Def. | Art. |Man. |Others 


Modal percentages 41 |05 | 50 | 70 | 16 | 05 | 17 | 10) 90 


Representative 
range of values 83-52| 0-6 | 3-9 | 4-13 |11-22) 0-4 /10-22) 0-2 | 2-12 


AGRICULTURAL- 
RURAL 
Bromyard (Hereford) | 60.6 | 0.6/4.1 | 80/124/ 99; 02; 32 


RURAL 
Depwade (Norfolk) | 423| 01| 54 | 81/180] 15/168/ 08| 68 


DEFENCE-RURAL 
Aylesbury (Bucks) 149| 01/46 | 83/196 /259/162/ 90 


RESIDENTIAL 


SUBURB 
Midhurst (Sussex) 0.3| 5.6 | 164/261] 28/166} 03| 58 


DORMITORY 
SUBURB 
Hertford (Herts) 244} 61 | 11.0 23.7/ 12/189) 36! 9.6 


INDUSTRIAL 
SUBURB 


Barrow upon Soar 
(Leics) 74| 06/49 | 3.4/15.4/25.7| 9.9 


MINING-RURAL 
Lanchester (Durham) | 10.6 | 382.3 / 48 | 80/173} 08/158] 102 


MANUFACTURING- 


RURAL 
Ampthill (Bedford) | 21.6) 03/65 | 89/188) 12/17.7| 97 | 154 


MINING-MANU- 
FACTURING 
RURAL 


Basford (Nottingham) | 84/|154/| 48 | 62/198) 28/163 | 110 


Table 2. The major occupational groups as percentages of total occupied 
population in certain Rural Districts. Ag. agriculturists; Min. miners and quarry- 
men; Tr. transport workers; P.S. personal servants; Ser. services; Def. defence; 

Art. artisans; Man. manufacturers. 


Figure 2 shows the chief areas of agricultural-rural population but 
isolated pockets are found in many parts of the country in, for example, 
the Pennine dales and in the South Downs. Part of Cheadle R.D. (Staffs) 
is purely farming and difficult of access e.g. Grindon and Butterton 
villages, but the occupation percentages of these villages is obliterated 
in the Rural District results. 


RURAL-URBAN BELT 
As already mentioned, the unshaded part of Figure 2 has been 
termed the rural-urban belt. It is an area occupied by farm land, aero- 
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dromes, military establishments, golf courses, county estates, health 
resorts, industrial estates, dormitory towns and the like. Seldom does 
the percentage of those engaged in agricultural pursuits exceed 33. 
Adventitious population is generally more than 25 cent. The rural- 
urban belt can be regarded as an area of basically rural i saeren 
with a greatly enlarged adventitious element. The varying character 
of the adventitious population allows a subdivision of the belt into 
seven types of district which are included in Table 2 and whose distri- 
bution is indicated on Figure 3. 

Every Rural District of Henqenies, all but one of Wiltshire and 
many in Yorkshire, Norfolk and Lincoln are affected to some extent 
by defence. The army accounts for the 61 per cent defence population 
of Amesbury (Wilts) and the 35 per cent of Hartley Wintney (Hants), 
and the R.A.F. for the 42.3 per cent of Carne and Chippenham (Wilts). 
Richmond (Yorks) has the highest defence population viz. 73 per cent. 
Aerodromes and air-training establishments are responsible for the big 
defence population in East Kesteven (Lincoln) 32.2, Downham (Nor- 
folk) 26.7, Biggleswade (Bedford) 25 and Ploughley (Oxford) 44.7 per 
cent. Wareham (Dorset) owes its 26.6 defence to army camps and 
Lydney (Glouc.) 16.8 per cent to R.A.F. establishments. Round Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth are suburban Districts containing some of the 
naval personnel of these towns e.g. Droxford (Hants) 7.4 per cent and 
Plympton (Devon) 13.1 per cent. The function of Dover as a port and 
packet station is reflected i in the 20.4 per cent defence of the surrounding 
Rural District. 

Practically every Rural District within a radius of fifty miles of 
London has over 22 per cent services. Welwyn (Herts) has the maximum 
— 36.8 per cent. Thirteen other Districts have over 30 per cent services, 
and in most of them services is the chief occupation. This prominence 
of services in London suburban Rural Districts is a reflection of the 
occupational structure of London where the predominant occupations 
are commerce, clerks, professions, personal servants and _ transport 
accounting for 54.4 per cent of the occupied population (compared 
with 39.3 and 36 in South-east Lancashire and West Yorkshire 
respectively). Accompanying increased services in many of the Districts 
surrounding London and in some of the other alien Districts are 
an unusually large number of personal servants or of manufacturers. 
This indicates the existence of two types of suburb—the residential and 
the industrial, in addition to the purely dormitory. 

Those suburbs in Surrey, Sussex and Berkshire tend to be mainly 
residential. Berkshire, for example, has many large county residences, 
Windsor R.D. having 18.5 per cent personal servants. Almost every 
Rural District in Surrey and Sussex has over 13 per cent personal 
servants. In addition to housing retired business and professional people, 
the coastal districts of Sussex are popular holiday resorts at lave 


therefore a greater than usual quota of inns and boarding houses. 
Tourist catering is also partly responsible for the numerous personal 
servants in the Isle of Wight R.D. and at Henley (Oxford) and Cookham 
(Berks) which are summer river-resorts. The well-known residential 
function of Cheltenham is revealed in the 14.7 per cent of Northleach 
(Gloucester). 
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The suburbs of London in Kent, Hertford and Essex are partly 
industrial. They contain new factories which are being built on the 
outskirts of the capital and/or dormitory population working in industrial 
establishments nearer the centre of London. Suburbs of the other con- 
urbations and of large towns tend to be industrial, Northampton R.D. 
being an example with manufacturing as much as 14.9 and services 
25.4 per cent. 

Rural Districts in which mining exceeds 6 per cent of the occupied 
population occur mainly in the neighbourhood of the coalfields. Per- 
centages are as high as 48 in Easington (Durham): five of the ten 
Rural Districts in Durham have over 30 per cent miners. The Forest of 
Dean coalfield (East Dean 15.8 and West Dean 20.4 per cent) provides 
a unique example in England of miners who are niall abode. 95 per 
cent of the miners of Gloucestershire live in Rural Districts. In Durham 
the percentage is 39; in Glamorgan, 22. Mining-rural districts are also 
found in Cornwall where kaolin quarries explain the 15.8 per cent 
miners in St Austell R.D.; and in Wales where slate quarries account 
for most of the 20 per cent miners in Gwyfai (Caer.) R.D. 

Manufacturing-rural districts (some are shown by suburban symbol 
on the map) are concentrated round the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
conurbation and stretch in a broad belt south-eastwards to North 
London. They are also adjacent to the South Wales conurbation, Bristol 
and West Cumberland. They may be due to the siting of a factory 
within the district, as in the woollen manufacturing areas of the West 
Riding or in the yr paren. | areas of Wales. They may be caused 
by the employment of outworkers as in the glove industry of Oxford- 
shire or shoe-making of Leicestershire; or to the function of the district 
as a dormitory for industrial workers in an adjacent urban area as in 
Cheshire. Generally, the processing of agricultural goods, work-places 
for which are often in a rural area, does not produce large percentages. 
Textiles especially in Lancashire and Yorkshire, produce the most serious 
Sm sportrovnae upon the occupational structure of the Rural District. 

e percentage of textile workers which is 0.5 in most districts soars to 
29.4 per cent in Burnley R.D. (Lancs.). Metal workers are 6 per cent on 
the average but reach 17.7 per cent in Rugby R.D. and Bromsgrove 
R.D. (Worcs). 

The effect of the industrial population on the customary rural 
structure can be demonstrated by examining two Districts of similar 
acreage and number of agriculturists, one being industrial (Table 3). 
The increase in secondary population is obvious. A similar effect is 
found in mining districts. 

The distribution of mining and manufacturing rural districts co- 
incides over much of the Midlands, in South Wales and Durham. 
Single mining-manufacturing-rural districts occur also in Cumberland, 
North Wales, Bristol and Cornwall. This association of mining and 
manufacturing is a historic factor in the location of industry in England 
and Wales, and the concentration of the mining-manufacturing-rural 
districts in the Midlands is an expression of the availability of railway 
communications and of port facilities. 

In the rural-urban belt, the percentage of agriculturists is very low 
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e.g. 3.4 Rotherham (Yorks) R.D. and 4.1 Watford (Herts) R.D. As 
mentioned in the introduction, this is mainly due to the “accommodat- 
ing” nature of agriculture in relation to variations in other facors. To 
a small extent, it is caused by the loss of cultivated land to housing 
schemes, by aerodromes, open-cast mining and the like, although the 
effect of this is partly offset by an increased density of agriculturists 
such as dairy and poultry farmers and markets gardeners round the 
towns. The overall density of agriculturists is unaffected. 


Agr. | Min. | Art. | Ser. | Tr. | P.S. | Man. Others 


a. Barrow upon Soar 


(Leics) ‘1711 | 141 | 3564 | 6914 | 1134 | 1385 | 6051 | 2239 
b. Ledbury 
(Hereford) 1704 19 | 470 | 582 | 194 397 6 | 252 


Table 8. Number of occupied persons in two Rural Districts; a. manufacturing 
and b. typical rural (for abbreviations see Table 2). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study of the occupational structure of administrative Rural 
Districts in England and Wales reveals three distinct types of popu- 
lation—agricultural-rural, rural and rural-urban. Agricultural-rural popu- 
lation is found in parts of the Fenlands, Devon and central Wales 
and in isolated districts in East Anglia, the North Riding, Cumberland, 
Shropshire and Hereford. Agriculturists represent from 52 to 72 per 
cent of the occupational structure demonstrating clearly the over- 
whelming importance of farming. Services and artisans are often below 
the representative values for the country but are usually located in 
market centres of urban status but of rural function. Communications 
are in general r; and the consequent remoteness discourages 
adventitious population. The occupational pattern is probably indicative 
of that widespread throughout the country before the Industrial 

e size of the major occupatio ups in typical present-da 
rural population is defined by the can illustrat. 
ed by the mode. The modal values are 41 per cent agriculturists (in- 
cluding foresters and fishermen), 0.5 miners and quarrymen, 17 artisans, 
7 personal servants, 0.5 defence, 16 services, 5 transport, 1 manu- 
facturers and 9 per cent others. Basic rural population, by previous 
definition, accounts for about 42 per cent of total rural population. 
Secondary rural population, if taken as the sum of above modes (ex- 
cluding others), is approximately 47 per cent. Adventitious population 
peveneties 2 per cent. If ‘others’ are distributed evenly, the three 
elements, basic, secondary and adventitious then become 45, 50 and 
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5 per cent. If basic rural population is at a possible minimum of 34 per 
cent, and secondary is in proportion, then adventitious could theoretic- 
ally amount to 28 per cent. This is in accord with Clark ** who considers 
that rural population can stand a third adventitious without affecting its 
structure. 

In the rural-urban belt, the term applied to a large part of England 
and Wales of mixed rural and urban land uses, the percentage of those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits is less than 33 per cent. Adventitious 
population is generally greater than 25 and may be as much as 70 wl 
cent. The varying composition of the adventitious element makes 
possible a subdivision of the belt into seven types of district—districts 
containing defence establishments, suburbs (residential, dormitory and 
industrial), mining-rural, manufacturing-rural and mining-manufactur- 
ing-rural districts. Least variation from the modal structure exists — 
the first two types, in some examples of which it merely means increase 
services, Mining and manufacturing may be small-scale and cause few 
repercussions but they generally bring about marked changes in every 
group. 

ee out of four Rural Districts are rural-urban, a fact which 
illustrates the extent of outward movement from towns. It also de- 
monstrates the inadequacy of the Census definition of ‘rural’ population, 
namely, all persons living in administrative Rural Districts. As an instru- 
ment for study of pure rural population, the Census in its present form is 
insufficient. Statistical information for smaller areas such as Census 
Enumeration Districts is essential for further research in this field. 


The author gratefully acknowledges the encouragement and criticism of present 
and former members of the Department of Geography, University of Glasgow, in 
particular, Professor P. R. Crowe, Mr O. Hinchliffe and Mr D. R. Diamond. 
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INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL UNION 


Newsletters 


The I.G.U. Newsletter can be obtained by all bona fide geographers and geogra- 
phical institutions free of charge through the office of the British National 
Committee for Geography, The Royal Society, Burlington House, London W.1. 
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GEOGRAPHY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
1961 


The historic cathedral city and market town of Norwich played host tu the 123rd 
Annual Meeting of the British Association from August 30th to September 6th, 
1961. Section E (with other groups) met in Lakenhan Schools. The organisation 
for the Section was in the capable hands of Mr A. R. Cartwright and Mr R. M. 
Houghton, both of the City of Norwich School. Guests of the Section were Profes- 
sor W. William-Olsson (Stockholm School of Economics), and Mr. J. R. James 
(Deputy Chief Planner, Ministry y of Housing and Local Government). 

The Session opened traditionally with papers on the local area: the site and 
growth of Norwich by Miss P. O. Gibbons (Norwich Training College); the modern 
development of the city by Mr A. R. Cartwright and the origin of the pits and 
ponds of Norfolk by Mr H. C. Prince (U.C.L.). These were supplemented by 
excursions within without the city walls. The week-end, in addition, was devoted 
to a full programme of excursions to the Eastern Fenlands, the Broads, Breckland, aud 
the coast from Scolt Head to Southwold. The problems of the Fens received further 
attention. The effects of drainage and flood control was the topic of a paper by 
Mr W. E. Doran (Great Ouse River Board) and a joint symposium with Section K | 
(Botany) on the “Problems of the Norfolk Broads” was introduced by Dr C. Kidson 
(Nature Conservancy). Dealing with stratigraphy and vegetation (Dr J. M. Lambert, 
Southampton), documentary history (Mr C. T. Smith, Cambridge) and archaeology 
(Mr. C. Green, ow of Works), the origin of the Broads was examined. 


Another group of papers was devoted to “Geography and Planning with 
gee reference to East Anglia” and included “major post-war developments in 

ngland and Wales” (Dr E. C. Willatts, Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- ' 

ment), “Post-war industrial development on deep-water estuaries” (Mr J. R. James, i 


Ministry of Housing and Local Government), “The Planning of East Anglia” (Mr 
R. S. S. Hookway, Norfolk County Council) and “Nature Conservation as part of 
the pattern of land use in East Anglia” (Dr E. Duffey, Nature Conservancy). 

In his Presidential Address, “Technology and Geography”, Professor S. H. 
Beaver (N. Staffs) illustrated, with detailed reference to the mineral industry in 
Great Britain, the significance of the “technical environment” for the geographer. k 
Later in the programme the President introduced a group of papers on the subject 
of “technical change and its impact on the geography of overseas lands”. Professor 
W. William-Olsson described the process of industrialisation in southern Sweden; 
Mr A. D. Walton (N. Staffs) traced the progress of the “new industrial revolution” 
in Japan; Mr B. H. Farmer (Cambridge) discussed the difficulties arising from the 
application of techniques of water control in the drier regions of Ceylon and Dr 


B. L. C. Johnson (Birmingham) problems in the semi-arid regions of Pakistan. tl 
A group of papers was also devoted to current political and economic develop- 0 
ments in Africa. Professor R. W. Steel (Liverpool) analysed the characteristics and 
importance of non-African elements in the population of British Central and East N 
Africa. He was followed by Mr N. Mitchell (Belfast) who discussed regional u 
variations in indigenous urban patterns in Nigeria and by Dr Harrison Church 0 
(L.S.E.) on the radical changes being made at the “pioneer town” of Port Etienne. tl 
In addition to these groups of associated papers, others included such geo- as 
morphological problems as “The local movement of beach material near Blakeney in 
Point gl R. Hardy, Reading), “Peri-glacial erosion on Dartmoor” (Mr R. Waters, tl 
Exeter), “The origin of British tors” (Mr J. Palmer, Leeds) and “Granite landscapes 
in the tropics” (Mr L. Berry, Khartoum); and such varied topics as “Growth and A 
change in rural industry” (Mr C. S. Lines, William Morris Technical School); n 
“Some effects of the environment on our northern fisheries” (Mr A. J. Lee, Ministry fi 
of Fisheries and Food and Mr J. G. Harvey, U.C. North Wales); “The journey to 
work in England and Wales” (Mr R. Lawton, Liverpool) and “Diurnal seasonal and or 
annual changes in the intensity of London’s heat island” (Mr T. J. Chandler, U.C.L.). Ww 
During the meeting there were exhibitions of maps and air photographs of al 
the urban area of Norwich, maps on the innovation and spread of civil air transport at 
(Dr A. F. Williams) and of the first-published maps of the new Land Utilisation 
Survey of England and Wales a, by its organiser (Dr Alice Coleman). This th 
was a successful —. with one of the largest attendances in recent years. The An- ha 
nual Meeting in 1962 be held in Manchester from August 28th—September 5th. - 
Alan F. Williams. 
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INTERNATIONAL CARTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION 


The First General Assembly of the I.C.A. was held in Paris at the Centre de 
Conférences Internationales of the French Foreign Ministry from 29th May to 3rd 
June, 1961. It met to approve draft statutes, to receive national reports on carto- 
graphic activity, to admit new member nations, to elect an executive committee 
for the next three years and to draw up the future programme. It was a mark of 
its success that the Association doubled its membership from 13 to 26 nations: 
Founder members: Austria, Belgium, Chile, Germany, Finland, France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United States. New Members: 
Brazil, Canada, Greece, India, Iran, Irish Republic, Israel, Japan, Luxembourg, 
Malaya, Morocco, Peru and Portugal (subject to formal application veing received). 

The British delegation consisted of Brig. L. J. Harris as a Vice-President, 
Brig. D. E. O. Thackwell (principal delegate), Mr J. C. Bartholomew, Mr G. R. 
Crone, and Mr W. D. C. Wiggins; while Mr D. P. Bickmore and Mr H. Fullard 
attended as observers. 

The executive committee elected was: 

President: Professor Eduard Imhof (Switzerland); Vice-Presidents: Dr Carl 
Mannerfelt, (Sweden); Mr Stephane de Brommer (France); Col. Carlo Traversi, 
(Italy); Mr Granville Emminizer (U.S.A.) Poms Mr Duncan Fitchett); Brig. 
Denys Thackwell (U.K.) (replacing Brig. L. J. Harris, resigned). Secretary-Treasurer: 
Professor Erwin Gigas (Germany). Approval was given for the acceptance of an 
invitation to hold a Technical Conference at Frankfurt in 1962 and a General 
Assembly in Britain in 1964 in conjunction with the 20th Congress of the Inter- 
national Geographical Union. In addition the following resolutions were passed: 


a) Recognising the great interest shown by UNESCO in the production of thematic 
maps, the International Cartographic Association, on the occasion of its First 
General Assembly in Paris on 3rd June, 1961, reports its desire to facilitate 
the exchange of cartographic information and documents between nations and 
_~ be grateful for any assistance which UNESCO can give in furthering 


b) This Congress on the understanding that the Conference on the 1/M Inter- 
national Map of the World is likely to take place in 1962 takes this opportunity 
of sending to the Central Bureau of the I.M.W. its best wishes for the success 
of that conference and recommends that each member nation of the I.C.A. 
collaborates in this project. 


It was also proposed to set up special commissions in the future to consider 
the following aspects of cartography: training, bibliography, vocabulary, methogls 
of drawing, reproduction, copyright law, map classification and distribution. 

In his opening address the President paid tribute to the foresight of Dr 
Mannerfelt in organising the Esselte Conference in Stockholm in 1956 which had 
ultimately led to the formation of the I.C.A. in 1960. While welcoming the presence 
of the representatives of many government mapping agencies, he emphasised that 
the participation of independent bodies was of primary concern to the Association 
as a free scientific institution. He emphasised the need for international co-operation 
in cartography; although the world output of new maps is about 4,000 per year 
the largest scale with world coverage is 1/M. 

The theme of the International Cartographic Exhibition at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale was “the cartographic expression 2f relief’. Over two hundred modern 
maps were contributed by members of the Association and thirty-two old maps 
from the collections of the Bibliothéque Nationale and the I.G.N. 

Besides the formal meetings of the Assembly a most successful programme was 
organised by the French Committee for Cartographic Techniques. A whole day 
was taken up with the visits to the Institut Géographique National at St Mandé, 
and at Rue de Grenelle. Further visits included the Institut Francais du Pétrole 
at Rueil-Malmaison, and the I.G.N. photographic squadrons at Creil. 

Professor Carl Troll who, as President of the 1.G.U., had been invited to attend 
the Assembly spoke at the closing session. He expressed the belief that headway 
had been made towards the alliance of two important organisations and affirmed 
that geography and cartography cannot march separately without disadvantage 
to both. John C. Bartholomew 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
EUROPE 


Planning Research. Edited by W. Pearson. 98/4 < 71/4. Pp XVI + 158. London: The 

Town planning Institute, 1961. 18s. 6d. 

This is a splendidly prepared guide to research relating to planning undertaken 
in the United Kingdom between 1948 and 1958. The 700 entries range from Land 
Resource Conservation to the New Towns, with, for each entry, a useful description 
of the piece of research indicating its scope and depth. 

The register is the first of its kind and its editing is exemplary. It must be 
hoped that subsequent editions need not be confined only to work undertaken in 
the U.K. and actually notified to the editors by its authors or sponsors. This, how- 
ever, is to criticise not the editors but the situation in which so much research 
work remains of limited value because it is unadvertised and inaccessible to those 
who could put it to good use, particularly the hard-pressed research staff of Local 
Authority Planning Departments. 

To consolidate the gain to planners that the register is, an index of research 
is now being maintained at the Town Planning Institute, 18 Ashley Place, London, 
S.W.1, where notifications of research will be received gratefully and published in 
supplements or further volumes of the register. 

Like any bibliography, the register is as much a guide to what research is 
lacking as to what is being attempted. For a glaring instance, not a single entry 
has qualified under the heading ‘National Planning’, while only five entries are 
included under ‘Regional Planning’. These are the weakest areas of planning 
administration in the United Kingdom and the greatest failures in the domestic 
policies of recent governments. U. Wannop 


Highland Folk Ways. By I. F. Grant. 82 X 5%. Pp. XIII + 377. 77 figures. 

3 maps. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. 40s. 

This very readable and attractively produced book is intended by the publishers 
as a companion volume to Irish Folk Ways by E. Estyn Evans. They are well 
worth reading together for the comparison they provide between the neighbouring 
cultural areas. 

In Miss Grant’s early chapters, she outlines the physical, historical, social, and 
economic background of the Highlands, tracing the continuity of traditional beliefs 
(e.g. about wells) and stories, and of Highland ways of life and thought through 
the changes brought about by, for example, the development of the clan system at 
the end of the twelfth century after the Wars of Scottish Independence, and, on 
the economic level, the eighteenth-century introduction of potatoes, turnips and 
sown grasses. It is in these chapters that the special nature of the Highlands, 
characterised above all by the clan system, comes out most clearly. Miss Grant 
is very conscious of this background, which, in this very personal document, she 
feels to be her own. 

The greater part of the book deals mainly with the crofter/fisherman/crafts- 
man class, their work-a-day tools, their homes and plenishings, their dress, means 
of transport and carriage, etc. This is the side in which Professor Evans’ book 
excels, and this is what the expressions “folk-life”, “folk-culture”, “folk-ways” are 
commonly taken to cover, and what Miss Grant intends by them, as when, speaking 
of the fall of the Lordship of the Isles which acted as a focal point for Gaelic 
culture, and of the Highlanders going to Lowland universities for their education 
by the seventeenth century, she says: “The degradation of the old Gaelic civilisation 
to a folk culture was beginning”, or where she says that “the crofting areas are of 
special interest because of the greater continuity of folk-life there”. The book, 
however, is by no means confined to a study of peasant life and could equally well 
have been called “Highland History and Life”, giving in practice a wider and 
better interpretation of “folk-life”. 

A great deal of the material discussed here, much of which was gathered by 
Miss Grant into Am Fasgadh, the Highland Folk Museum at Kingussie, is by no 
means confined to the Highlands. The wooden-stilted plough illustrated on page 103, 
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for example, is the Oliver type, variously called the “Yankee” or “Rabbie Burns” 
h. It was introduced from America in the late-nineteenth century and is 
ound all over Britain. 

There are any number of places where Miss Grant’s geographical limitations 
could be considerably widened to show more clearly what is truly Highland, what 
is common to the Highlands and Lowland, and what (apart from such obvious 
things as Highland dress, weapons and ornaments) varies in form from its Low- 
land equivalent. The book is in no way a vade mecum of all one needs to know 
about the Highlands, but is in fact a pointer, showing the lines along which future 
research needs to run, and most chapters could well be expanded to the size of 
an independent book. If Highland Folk Ways helps towards this, it will justify 
the pioneering spirit and life-long steadfastness of purpose shown by the author in 
her writings and research, and by the founding of her Folk Museum, complete 
with re-erected houses, at Kingussie. A. Fenton 


British Landscapes Through Maps. Edited by K. C. Edwards. No. 1. The English 
Lake District. By F. J. Monkhouse. 9% X 7%. Pp. 19. 18 plates. 3 figures. 
1960. No. 2. The Yorkshire Dales. By C. A. M. King. 9% x 7%. Pp. 24. 
18 plates. 3 figures. 1960. No. 3. Guernsey. By H. J. Fleure. 9% x 7%. 
Pp. 20. 16 plates. 4 figures. 1961. Sheffield: The Geographical Association. 
4s. 6d. each. 

Each booklet in this new series, published by the Geographical Association, is 
a description of the area covered by a One-Inch sheet of the Ordnance Survey 
map, written by an expert geographer with intimate knowledge of the region 
described. The series should thus prove of enormous value to teachers in secondary 
schools, training colleges and universities, not only in the teaching of map reading 
and interpretation but also in the teaching of regional geography. Each booklet 
provides the teacher with a “sample study” of an interesting area of Britain, 
including not only normal descriptive matter — structure, morphology, drainage, 
vegetation, human and economic geography, but also maps, diagrams and excellent 
photographs. 

The booklets are not uniform in plan; the individual predilections of the 
authors show in the emphasis given to various aspects — No. 3, emphasises the 
— and human, No. 1, the physical background, while No. 2 is more evenly 

anced. 

These booklets fill a long-felt need and should be welcomed by all geography 
teachers. R. B. Salmon 


ASIA AND AFRICA 


Nepal. By P. P. Karan. 10% xX 13%. Pp. 101. 60 illustrations. 35 maps. Folded 
map in two colours. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1960. $10.00. 

Dr Karan’s work is presented in a form which compromises between the page 
size of an atlas and the volume of a regional textbook. The standard of the carto- 
graphy is generally satisfactory but occasionally diagrams have been reduced 
excessively or space has been wasted because of excessive rigidity in diagram 
orientations. It is also regrettable that the texture of the paper has affected the 
quality of some of the photographs used to illustrate text material. 

The text content is a reflection on the present state of knowledge about this in- 
accessible Kingdom. Understandably therefore the chapters on its physical geo- 
graphy are brief and these will probably disappoint some readers. On the other 
hand the four chapters which are concerned with population and its sustenance 
are adequate compensation for what has gone before, offering a worthwhile 
contribution to geographical knowledge. 

This book is probably best considered as a reference work and it is to be 
hoped that the author will continue his studies in this area so that at some future 
date it may also be looked upon as an Interim report on Nepal. R. Common 
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Physical Geography of Asiatic Russia. By S. P. Suslov. Translated by N. D. Ger- 


shevsky. Edited by J. E. Williams. 10% x 7%. Pp. XIV + 594. 50 maps. 


11 diagrams. 16 drawings. 1 end-paper map. London: W. H. Freeman, 

1961. 105s. 

We in the West are a long way from “catching up” with the Russians in the 
broad field of physical geography. This book is a notable example of the Russian 
as distinct from Soviet tradition in this field and it is to be hoped that its trans- 
lation will stimulate geographers in other countries to turn out as complete and 
well-integrated pictures of their own unique natural environments. 

This comprehensive work represents the fruit of a lifetime’s study and travel 
over the vast and little-known expanses of Asiatic Russia, by one of a select breed 
of “natural historians” shod with seven-league boots. The reader comes to know 
the delicate inter-relations of physical and biological processes which go into the 
making of a particular living landscape. He learns about the crippling phenomenon 
of permafrost which blights most of the area, with its effect on biological and 
human life, and about the behaviour of the giant Siberian: rivers. He comes to 
reckon with the fragile ecology of the desert, the outstanding réle of a few well- 
adapted plants, and the difficulties facing the extension of irrigation. He is given 
the details of local conditions in this land of superficially uniform climate and, 
perhaps most characteristic of the Russian tradition and most commonly absent 
from our own studies, the rich animal life is fitted into the mosaic of total nature 
in each region. The book is a mine of information for all sorts of scientists from 
geologists to botanists, but it remains essentially “natural geography” and the 
interested layman will find it readable, authoritative but not abstruse. 

The huge area covered by this book still contains barely a quarter of the 
Soviet population, but the proportion has steadily increased over the past century. 
Anyone who is curious about how long this trend may be continued will find this 
book not only useful but frequently absorbing. D. J. M. Hooson 


Transportation in Ghana. Northwestern University Studies in Geography No. 5. 
By P. R. Gould. 9 X 6. Pp. X + 168. 18 tables. 4 plates. 113 figures. Evanston, 
Illinois: Northwestern University Department of Geography, 1960. 

This is a thorough study of the Eeadanenee of transport facilities in an 
underdeveloped area. It falls into two main parts — the first a basically historical 
section tracing the facts of trade and transport up to 1946, the second an analysis 
of the shorter but vital period from 1946 to 1958. In the first section three distinct 
phases are recognised. Portuguese traders dominated trade and transport up to the 
beginning of the twentieth century, to be followed by the short spell from 1900 
to 1920 during which the railway became a dominant element. From 1920 road 
transport took over a new rdéle with the war years exercising a special influence 
not only on the means of transport but on the economy as a whole. The effects 
of these developments, both road and rail, were considerable and were reflected in, 
for example, movements of population and changed status of ports. In the second 
section the author points out the effect of post-war booms, of the ability of both 
road and rail to share in the increased volume of trade and of the overall influence 
upon an increasing area of the country. 

The study is copiously illustrated with many helpful maps and diagrams. From 
time to time it may be necessary to exercise caution as to the validity of the 
statistics but this will surely be appreciated. There are but few photographs and 
it is rather a pity more were not able to be used since they would have emphasised 
both the physical and human factors so relevant to any assessment of development 
in the West African environment. The author has shown which commodities move 
in which directions — but the reader should be stimulated to enquire under what 
conditions and with what standards of efficiency. G. H. J. Daysh 


CLIMATOLOGY 


Précis de Climatologie. By C. P. Péguy. 98/4 X 71/4. Pp. 347.097 diagrams and maps. 
8 folding maps. Paris: Masson, 1961. N.F. 42. 
Professor Péguy of Rennes is a well-known exponent of physical geography 
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and in this work he has produced a scholarly text, bearing in mind that the 
majority of the university students of geography to whom it is addressed will be 
members of Faculties of Arts and Letters. Short and clear paragraphs giving 
necessary mathematical explanations are unobtrusively subjoined in small type; this 
painless injection will be found agreeable. 

He begins with a definition of the scope and history of development of the 
atmospheric sciences. In succeeding chapters we proceed from the general circulation 
to the interaction between the cosmic and geographic factors of climate; thence to 
sound discussions around the theme of temperature, precipitation, cloudiness, 
evaporation and water balance with particular regard to their efficacy. Classification 
of climates is summarised as a problem of method. Microclimates and town climates 
are briefly but keenly reviewed; there is a rather short chapter on “the problem 
of climatic stability”. 

Treatment throughout is interesting, and although there is very little mention 
of British contributions the author does much to enliven the British reader, to whom 
this book can be commended. With its admirable illustrations, crisp comments and 
satisfactory references, much French work is brought to notice; for example Plate II 
from the author’s Laboratory of Climatology makes an interesting world map of 
precipitation and run-off. It is pleasant to see mention of Troll’s thermo-isopleths; 
and comments on precipitation and the tourist industry (p. 239) are enlivening. 
There are few slips; e.g. among the few Englishmen cited “Penmann” needs 
correction, and Professor Bergeron’s nationality is wrongly stated. January means 
at Madrid and Bordeaux (p. 308) should not be given as negative. 

In sum, an attractive book, beautifully produced in the best European tradition. 
It cannot be denied that on account of the differentiation of the earth’s surface, 
geographers may by temperament be better fitted than are meteorologists when 
it is a matter of discussing the immense variety of its interactions with the atmo- 
sphere. In this Professor Péguy has rendered very welcome service. G. Manley 


PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


Photogrammetry. By F. H. Moffitt. 9% x 6'%4. Pp. XI + 455. Numerous figures 
and tables. Scranton, Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co, 1959. $ 12.00. 
Photogrammetry, Basic Principles and General Survey. By B. Hallert. 9% «x 6%. 
Pp. IX + 340. Numerous figures and tables. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Co, 1960. $ 12.00. 

These two books on photogrammetry have been published recently in the 
United States. Both are intended to cover the same acl as introductory university 
texts. Both have the same title but here the similarity ends for there is a very 
marked difference in the presentation of the subject. One book is concerned with 
the miscellany of ideas and methods which have been developed and employed in 
North America during the last twenty years; the other is an outstandingly good 
review of the fundamental principles of photogrammetry in terms of the methods 
which are used today in North America and western Europe. 

The book by Moffitt is disappointing. It is parochial in outlook and it is 
frequently out-of-date. It covers most of the elementary principles of photo- 
grammetry but these are often so laboured and girded about with irrelevant side 
issues that the whole text would require careful interpretation to the student so 
that he might distinguish what is vital, what is useful and what parts of the book 
might be conveniently ignored. The parochial attitude of the author is demonstrated 
by the selection of instruments and methods described in the text and in the choice 
of references. There is no indication which of the former are still in use. The 
references at the end of each chapter are confined to the small group of texts 
which have been published in the United States and to papers which have appeared 
in Photogrammetric Engineering. Although the importance of this periodical is not 
questioned by the reviewer, references to some European textbooks and journals 
would have improved the scope of this book. 

The symbols used in the text will be familiar to those who are acquainted 
with the rather muddled American usage of ten years ago. There is certainly no 
attempt to convert them into the notation which was agreed to at the International 
Congress of Photogrammetry in 1956. Irrespective of the system adopted, however, 
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it is confusing for the sudent to be presented, for example, with three different 
notations for tilt. 

This book only advances the progress of photogrammetry a little way beyond 
the methods described in the Manual of Photogrammetry, published eight years 
ago. In certain respects it is even less in touch with post-war developments. For 
example, the only wide-angle camera lenses which are illustrated are the pre-war 
designs of the Topogon and Metrogon. 

It would be uncharitable to accuse Professor Hallert of being parochial on the 
grounds that he quotes a large number of his own and his students’ papers. There 
are few aspects of photogrammetry which have not profited from his research, 
whether this be problems of calibration and testing of cameras, methods of aerial 
triangulation or the application of the Theory of Errors to photogrammetric measure- 
ments and hence the theoretical accuracies to be expected from the various methods. 

Naturally these subjects receive a good deal of attention in this book but 
certainly a clear and succinct introduction to the methods of adjusting the errors 
in photogrammetric measurements has been required for many years. Hallert’s 
appendix entitled “Introduction of Photogrammetric Theory of Errors” and, perhaps, 
even more important, his application of these principles to many of the worked 
examples in the text, should leave the reader in no doubt of the importance of this 
aspect of the subject. 

The outstanding feature of this book is the lucid and logical presentation. The 
section entitled “Theory and Practice of Double-Image Measurements”, which deals 
with the relative and absolute orientation of Multiplex and other instruments, is 
exceptionally good. 

The only important criticism which can be made about Hallert’s book is the 
almost complete absence of any reference to the methods of analytical aerial 
triangulation. The reader is left with the impression that the Stereocomparator is 
only for use in terrestrial photogrammetry and that, in Britain, we have some 
obtuse reason for putting a register glass in our aerial cameras. There is no 
mention of the réseau or its significance in correcting for film distortion. Another 
remarkable omission is the description of the newer analogue methods which may 
be used to adjust blocks of any type of aerial triangulation. Neither the stereo- 
template method nor the ITC-Jerie Analogue Computer are considered. 
D. H. Maling 


GENERAL 


Britain and Beyond: People of the World. Book one. By R. W. Morris. 73/4 * 51/2. 
Pp. 209. 129 photographs. 18 maps. 24 diagrams. Glasgow: Blackie & Son Ltd., 
1960. 8s. 6d. 

This is Book One of a series of four on the geography of the world. It is 
designed for children of eleven to fifteen years of age. Basically, the concentric 
approach has been used, expanding studies of the homeland to world studies, 
through different centres of interest. The author’s intention has been to give the 
chosen topic an appropriate home or regional setting, achieving realism through a 
study of particular sites from which geographical generalisations can be made. 

A chapter, “Rain and Floods in Britain”, considers the Fen District and is 
followed by a chapter, “Living in Malaya”. Drought conditions in Britain are then 
considered, followed by, “Life in a Saharan Oasis”, “Glasgow's Water Supply” 
and oe Lore”. Such a treatment, though not new, is fresh, interesting and 
simple. 
Yet the contents might be criticised for being too simple, almost insulting to 
the academic conceptions of the subject. Teachers would do well to remember that 
the contents of a subject at this level should be determined by their ability to 
arouse interest, by the ease with which they can be comprehended and by their 
obvious usefulness to the pupil. This book conforms with these criteria. 

Each chapter ends with a set of useful exercises, incorporating a study of 
the many excellent photographs, diagrams and maps which the book contains. A 
graded course in map-reading has been introduced throughout the text. It assumes, 
perhaps wrongly, that no instruction about maps has been given in the Primary 
schools and errs somewhat through over-simplification. Book One augurs well for 
what would appear to be a worthwhile series. A. Chalmers 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
REPORT OF COUNCIL 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH SESSION, 1960-61 


(For the year Ist May, 1960 to 30th April, 1961) 
The Council have the honour to submit the following Report :— 


MEMBERSHIP 
The changes during the Session are as follows :—- 

On the Roll at Ist May 1960. : ; . 8389 
3984 

— 682 
On the Roll at 30th April, 1961 . . $352 


The fluctuation in the different categories of Membership at the four centres 
of the Society is analysed as follows :— 


April 1960 April 1961 April 1960 April 1961 


Edinburgh Glasgow 

Life. ; 264 261 Life 33 83 
Ordinary . 1203 1180 Ordinary 1053 1027 
Associate. 29 34 Associate 28 12 
Junior . 37 41 

Corporate Corporate 

(Schools). 10 10 (Schools) 20 16 
Aberdeen Dundee 

Life . ‘ 8 8 Life . 3 2 
Ordinary . 343 327 Ordinary 199 201 
Associate. 3 5 Associate 1 4 
Outside Areas Honorary 

Members . 139 175 Members . 16 16 


MEDAL AWARDS 


The Scottish Universities’ Medals were awarded to :— Helen C. Adamson, 
Aberdeen University; Anthony Slaven, Glasgow University; Timothy O'Riordan, 
Edinburgh University. 


NEWBIGIN PRIZE 


The Newbigin Prize for 1960 was awarded to Robert Galloway for his essay 
on “Solifluction in Scotland.” 


1960 SUMMER TOURS 


During the summer of 1960 224 members took part in the tour to Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, and another 16 on a visit to Austria. 
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MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 


The Society held forty-five Meetings during the Session. In Edinburgh, six 
Evening Lectures in the Usher Hall; ten Afternoon Lectures and one Evening 
Lecture in the Central Hall. 

In Glasgow, six Evening Lectures in the St Andrews (Grand) Hall; six Afternoon 
Lectures and one Evening Lecture in the St Andrews (Berkeley) Hall; one 
Children’s Hogmanay Film Show; one Lecture Luncheon and the Annual Summer 
Excursion. 

In Aberdeen and Dundee : six Evening Lectures. 

Lectures are currently listed in The Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

The newly formed Cartographic Section held four meetings in Edinburgh, and 
Sere Section was responsible for four meeting in Edinburgh and four 
in Glasgow. 


THE SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


Three issues each of 64 pages have sapped with the usual number of half- 
tones and line blocks. The Council gratefully acknowledge a grant towards the 
cost of production received from the Carnegie Trust. They also record their thanks 
to the contributors of original papers and reviews of books. The receipt of current 
publications from authors and publishers is likewise much appreciated. 


LIBRARY AND MAP DEPARTMENT 


Additions to Library :— 297 books, of which 133 were purchased; 22 pamphlets; 
13 film strips; 6,500 maps and charts. 
The Council thank those who have supported the Society with the presentation 
of books, maps and charts. 


DONATIONS 


The Council acknowledge with appreciation the legacy of £81 17s. 6d. from 
the late Miss J. Belfrage. 

The Council also wish to record their thanks to the eighty members who 
completed deeds of covenant which in total add £111 per annum to the age A 
income, and to express the hope that other members will help the Society in this 
way. 


THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVES 
Low 4 following Members were appointed to represent the Society on the bodies 
named :— 
Bruce Memorial Prize Committee—Sir James M. Wordie, C.B.E.; Douglas A. _ 


Joint Committee for Anthropolo, Research and Training—Robert Kerr, O.B.E. 

National Committee for Geography—The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Wemyss and March, 
LL.D. D.L.; Professor J. Wreford Watson. 

National Trust for Scotland—Dr. John Bartholomew, C.B.E., M.C. 

Permanent Committee on Geographical Names—John C. Bartholomew. 

Scottish National Memorial to David Livingstone—Lt-Col. John Johnston, O.B.E. 

National Institute of Oceanography—Professor Ronald Miller. 


OBITUARY 
The Council regret to record the death of Sir Hugh McPherson, senior vice 
president and member of Council for over 30 years. 
SECRETARYSHIP 


The Council re to record the resignation of Squadron-Leader Brian K. D. 
Robertson for health reasons. Mr. Donald G. Moir has been appointed Secretary. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
PROCEEDINGS 


Meetings of Council were held on 8th June, 29th June and 20th November, 1961. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the Society's Rooms in Edinburgh 
on 10th October 1961, the Right Hon. The Earl of Wemyss and March, President, 
in the Chair. 

The Annual Report of Council and the Accounts for the Year to 30th April, 
1961, were unanimously adopted. 

The following were elected: 

President: The Earl of Wemyss and March. 
Vice-Presidents serving on Council: J. Cameron Smail, Douglas Guthrie, Arthur W. 

Russell, Alexander Harrison, John Johnston, Miss I. W. Hutchison, Douglas 

A. Allan, J. G. Harley. 

Members of Council: Ian G. Charleson, J. Y. Erskine, Miss K. M. Maclver, J. Noel 

Phillipps, J. G. Ridland, Sir John Storrar, Professor A. C. O’Dell, A. R. Wannop, 

A. Jefferies, J. McNicol, Irvine Reid, W. R. Ballantyne, A. MacPherson, D. 

Ainslie Thin. The other Office Bearers were re-appointed. 


LECTURE SESSION 1961/2 
: The following lectures were delivered: 


EDINBURGH: Usher Hall — (Evening Lectures). Sir Geoffrey Furlonge, K.B.E., 
C.M.G., on “Haile Selassie’s Ethiopia”, on 12th October. Sir Vivian Fuchs on 
-“The Falkland Islands Dependencies in 1960”, on 16th November. Commander 
Victor Clark on “48000 Miles under Sail”, on 14th December. Central Hall 
(Afternoons Lectures). Dr Alexander H. Smith on “Marrakesh and the Far 
South”, on 25th October. A. C. Hopekirk on “The South Pacific Islands”, on 
8th November. Dr Douglas Guthrie on “Glimpses of California”, on 29th 
November. James Clarkson on “The 1961 J.M.C. Expedition to East Green- 
land”, on November (Evening). Cartographic Section — J. J. Klawe and 
Gordon Petrie on “Three dimensional presentation”, on 27th October. G. R. 
Crone on “The Early Mapping of Britain”, on 24th November. J. C. Bartholo- 
mew on “World map coverage”, on lst December. 


GLASGOW: St Andrew’s (Grand) Hall — (Evening Lectures) Sir Geoffrey Fur- 
longe, K.B.E., C.M.G., on “Haile Selassie’s Ethiopia”, on 11th October. Sir 
Vivian Fuchs on “The Falkland Islands Dependencies in 1960”, on 15th 
November. Commander Victor Clark on “48000 Miles under Sail”, on 13th 
December St Andrew’s (Berkeley) Hall — (Afternoon Lectures) — Rev. G. A. 
Henderson on “Formosa”, on 19th October. Dr George B. Mair on “From 
Istanbul to the Land of the Fairy Chimneys”, on 23rd November. D. A. 
McVean on “South African Journey”, on 21st December. D. G. Moir on “The 
1961 R.S.G.S. Tour to Scandinavia”, on 1st December, (Evening). 


ABERDEEN: High School Hall — Professor Ronald Miller on “The Alps”, on 
16th October. John Black on “An Asian Journey”, on 13th November. Com- § 
mander Victor Clark on “48000 Miles under Sail”, on 11th December. 


DUNDEE: St Paul’s Hall — Norman G. Brown on “The Queen’s Commonwealth § 
Tours”, on 17th October. John Black on “An Asian Journey”, on 14th Novem- 
ber. Sydney H. Jones on “A Roman Holiday”, on 12th December. 
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